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The BiHe^-^Mwe mischievous when first 
translated than il is at present : still 
hurtful to afew^ hit beneficial to inany» 
^•^Opinion thai the domestic Use of the 
Scriptures would not be injurious in Spain. 

X HE first person who translated the Bible 
into English was Wicklifie^ the father in 
heresy of John Hus^ Jefbme of Prague^ 
and the Bohemian r^bels^ and thus theau« 
thor of all the troubles in Germany. His 
bones were by sentence of the Council of 
Ck>nstance^dug up^ and bumt^ and the ashes 
thrown into a river, near Lutterworth, in 

TOt. Ill, B 
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the pro^nce of Leicestershire* The river 
has never from that time^ it is said^ flood- 
ed the adjoining meadows : this is capa- 
ble of a double construction ; and ac- 
cordingly, while the heretics say that the 
virtue of his relics prevents the mis- 
chief, the catholics on the other hand 
afErm that it is owing to the merit of 
the execution. 

It was translated a second time under 
Henry VIIL at the commencement of 
the schism, and mdst of the translators, 
for many were engaged, suffered in one 
place or another by fire. I would not be 
thought, even by implication, to favour 
punishments so cruel, which our age, 
when zeal is less exasperated and better 
informed) has disused ; but that the work- 
men came to such pnhappy end may be 
admitted, as some presumption that the 
Work was not good*. In fact, the trans- 

* D. Manuel and his confessor have forgotten 
that this miserable ajgoment^ which the catholics 
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lation of the scriptures produced at first 
nothing but mischief. Then was (My 
exemplified what St. Jerome had said so 
many centuries ago. Sola scripturarum 

are ready enough to advance when It serves their 
purpose^ is equally applicable to all their own mar« 
tyrs^ and to the Apostles themselves. It may not 
be amiss to subjoin here the fine account of the 
death of one of these men, John Rogers^ prebend 
of St. Paul's, whose martyrdom is thus alleged as a 
proof of hia having deserved it : 

^^ He might have escaped, and had many motivei^ 
as his wife and ten children, his friends in Ger- 
many, wliere he could not want preferment, &c. 
But being once called to answer in Christ's cause^ 
he would not depart, though to the hazard of hU 
life : from his own house he was removed by Bon- 
ner to Newgate amongst the thieves and^ murder- 
ers : he was examined by the Lord Chancellor and 
the rest of the Councell, and by them was re- 
committed to prison : he was much pressed to re- 
cant ; but, stoutly refusing, vras first excommuni* 
catcd and degraded, and then condemned : after 
which he desired that his wife (to whom he had 
been married eighteen years, and by whom he 
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ars est, juam sihi omnes passim jud%cant4 
Ham garrulfl anus,^ hanc delirus senexj^ 
kancsophista verbosus, hanc univei-si prca^ 

m 

bad ten cfaildreoy and she being a stranger) might 
be admitted to come to him whilst he livred : but 
Stephen Gardener, then Lord Chancellor, would 
by no means suffer it. February the fourth, Anno 
Christ! 1555, he was warned to prepare for 
death before he rd^^e : ^ If it be so,' said he, * I 
need not fie my points :' and so he was presently 
had away to Bonner to be degraded, of whom he 
earnestly requested to be admitted to speake with 
his wife, but could not prevail. From thence he was 
carried into Smithfield; where scarce being pfer- 
mitted to speake to the people, he briefly persuar 
'ded them to perseverance in that truth which he 
had taught them, which also he was now ready to 
seale with his blood : then was a pardon profered 
to him,'if he would recant, but he utterly refused 
it: his wife, with nine small children, and th^ 
tenth sucking at her breast, came to him ; but thift 
sorrowful sight notliing moved him ; but in the 
flames he washed his hands, and with wonderfull 
patience took his death; all the people exceedingly 
rejoycing at his constancy, and praising God for 
it.^"— ilk/ Ikflfmvu^.-— Tr. 
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^uYnunt, laceranf, docent, ante quark dit^ 
cant. There seemed to be no end to the 
multi plication of heresies, and the divi^ 
ftions aud subdivisions of schism. Yoa 
Remember Feyjoo's slory of the En- 
glish house which contained within it- 
self three distinct chm^ches, the whole 
family consiisting of dnly filther^ mother 
and 8oii» Bellarmiile relates onie equally 
turious which he heard, from a- witness 
"of the fecu The heretical priest was 
teading in^his church, as is customary, 
a portion of the English Bible^ ana it 
happened to be the twenty-fifth chapter 
of £cc)esiasticus« *^ All wickedness is 
but little to the wickedness of a woman. 
As the climbing up ^ saildy way is to the 
feet of the aged, so is a wife full of words 
to a quiet m«A,— Of the woman came the 
beginning of sm, and through her we atl 
die. — ^Give the^ water no passage y nei- 
thef a wicked woman trberty to gad 
abroad.". One of his female auditors sate 
swelling with angiir lillslie could bear aa 
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more. ^*Do you call fchls the word of 
God ?" said she. ^* I think it is the wor4 
of the devil/* And she knocked down 
the Bible and left the church. 

But that the free use of a translation' 
should do mischief at firsts and more 
especially in those unhappy times^ is no 
argument against it in the present day« 
You have asked me what is its effect at 
present. I reply to the question with dif- 
fidence, and you must remember that 
what I say is the result of inquiry, not of 
observation. . - 

> 

.. How little the unthinking and ignorant 
part of the community understand their 
Scriptures, ?nd they are the majority of 
every community, you may judge by this 
•example. The fungus which grows in 
circular groups, is believed here to start 
up in the place where. a diminutive race of 
beings dance by night, whom they call 
Fairies, and who in many things, particu- 
larly in their mischievous propensities, 
seem to resemble our Dnendes, A cler- 



gyman was one day walking with one oi 
his parishioners over bis fields^ and the 
man observed as he passed one of these 
rings, that the fairies were never seen now, 
as they used to be in old times. — ^^ What 
doyouipean by old times?*' — ^^^ In the 
times of the Scriptures/* — *^ Nay/' said 
the priest, *^ I am sure you never read of 
them in the Scriptures/' — ^' Yes, I do, 
and I hear you read of them almosi 
every Sunday at church/*— You may con- 
ceive the priest's astonishment — *^ Hear 
me read of them ?'* he exclaimed* The 
man persisted,— r^^ j[t is no longer ago thaa 
last Sunday you read about the Scribes and 
Pharisees.'^ 

There is another class to whom it is 
pernicious : these are they who having 
zeal without knowledge think themselves 
qualified to explain difficult texts, and 
meddle with the twa-edged sword of theo- 
logical controversy. Qne man, reading 
that Christ said *^ My Father is greater 
than I," without further consideration be^ 
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comes an Arian ; the phrase ^* Son of^ 
^ Man*' makes another a Socinian ; a third 
extracts CaKinism out of St. Paul.—-* 
There is a sect called Jumpers, who run 
out of their conventicles into the streets 
and highways, shouting out ** Glory 1 
Giory!" and jumping all the wliilewith 
mcessant vehemence till their strength 
is totally exhattsted. If you ask the retf^ 
#<m of this frantic devotion, they <)uote 
Scripture for it 1 — ^When Elizabeth beard 
the salutation of Mary the most Holy^ 
the babe leaped in her womb : the lame ^ 
' man whom Peter and John healed at 
the gate of the temple, leaped, and praised 
God : and David danced before the Ark I 
These fanatics aiv confined to Wales^ 
, where the people are half savages. 

Many of the higher classes live^ as yoa 
may suppose^ so entirely without God 
in the world, that to them it would be o^ 
no consequence if the scriptures existed in 
no other language than th<! original Greek 
and Hebrew. But in all ranks of society 



thefe are numbers of persons^ tp' wBom* t£^ 
perusal (^ God's owiir word is an inesti- 
mable comfort. No book of devotioit 
Would so eertainty fix thetr attenifon ;. not 
only because no other can be regarded with 
such reverence, but also because ncme is 
in itself so interestit^. It is a pleasure 
to them^ as welt as a consolation ; and 
|irobab]y some important maxim^ soin^ 
striking ^xampte^ nay perhaps even some 
divine truths may be thus more deeply 
imprest upon the heart than it other* 
wise would be^ especially in a land whc^ 
the priest imparts no domestic instruc* 
tions> — his functions being confined to 
tbe churchy and the churchyard. Tn 
sickness, in sorrow^ and in old age> 
in resignation under suflerings inflicted, 
or in thankfulness for blessings vouch- 
safed^ they go to their Bible instead of their 
beads, with humble hearts and perfect 
faith ; fervently feeling all that they un- 
derstand, and devoutly believing all tha|^ 
IS above their comprehensicm. These per* 
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eons are schismatics^ because they wer 
bo;;^. so; if it was not their misfortune 
it would not be their crime ; ai^d I hojV^ 
I may be permitted to hope^ that i^ 
their case the sins of the fathers will nc^^ 
be visited upon the children. He who 
has threatened this has promised also to 
ilhow mercy unto thousands in them that 
love him, — and England has been fruitful 
of saints and martyrs. 

Do I then think, from what the do- 
mestic use of the Holy Scriptures pro* 
duces in England, that it would be be- 
neficial in Spain ? Speaking with that 
diffidence which becomes me, and with 
perfect submission to the Holy Church, 
I am of opinion that it would. St. Je- 
rome indeed has said. Melius est aliquid 
7iescire, quam cum periculo discere ', and 
St. JBasil has compared the effects of the 
Scriptures upon weak minds, to that of 
strong meats upon a sickly stomach. 
But the days of Julian Hernandez and, 
Cypriano de Valera are happily over 3 we 
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have an authorised translation^ fce^ from 
perversion ; and were it printed in a 
cheaper form^ I think much of the good 
which it does in England would be pro* 
duced^ and none of the eviU It might 
also have the good effect of supplanting 
some of those books of devotion which sa- 
vour too much of credulity^ and do little 
service and less honour to religion. But in 
saying this I speak humbly^ and with the 
most perfect submission to authorrty. 

The English Bible is regarded as one of 
the most beautiful specimens of the lan- 
guage, which indeed it fixed. The privilege 
of printing it is restricted to the two uni-^ 
verities, and the king's printer, in order, 
I suppose, to preserve the text cofrect ; yet 
some impressions once got abroad wherein 
the negative in the seventh commandment 
had been omitted, and it was said Thou 
9halt commit adultery. Means have been 
devised of eluding this exclusive privilegCj^, 
by printing a commentary with the text j 
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and in two magnificent Bibles (the price of 
ene was above thirty pieces of fight-l) this 
wa& so plainly practised as a mere eTasioi^ 
that the commentary consisted in a single 
line^ in every sheets printed in the sinallest 
type^ and so close to the bottom of the 
leaf that it must be pared off in. binding. 
These books are truly magoificeDl^ -and 
honourable to the 'State of arts in the coun* 
try. But there is a set of booksellers in 
^ndon^ whose main business consists in 
publishing worthless and catch-penny 
works for the ignorant in the country^ and 
these have always a great folio family Bi* 
ble— as they call it— in course of publica* 
lion, ornamented with pitiful engravings^ 
and published periodically, because most 
qf the deluded people who purchase it 
could not afford to pay for it in any other 
manner. The cover of one of these num- 
bers was wrapt round some trifling article 
which I bought the other day at a station* 
er^s : it professed to render the most diffii* 
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cult passages clear and familiar, to rectify 
mistranslations^ reconcile the doubtful, fix 
the wavering, confound the Infidel,, esta- 
blish the peace and happiness of Christian 
families in this world, and secure their 
eternal salvation in the next ! 



• . •' ' 
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LETTER LV. 



Curiosity and Credulity of the English.--^ 
The JVild Indian Woman. — The Large 
Child. — The Wandering Jew. — The 
Ethiopian Savage, — The Great High 
German Highter-Flightet', — The Learn^ 
ed Pig. 

My morning's walk has supplied me willi 
two instances of English credulity. Pass- 
ing through St. George's-fields I saw a 
sort of tent pitched, at the entrance of 
which a fellow stood holding a board in 
his hand, on which was painted in large 
letters " The Wild Indian IVoman:'— 
'^What,** said I to my companion, ^* do you 
catch the savages and show them like wild 
beasts ? This is worse than even the slave- 
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trade !'^ ^^ We will go in and see,'^ said hei 
Accordingly we paid our sixpence each, 
and^ to our no small amusement, found 
one of the lowest order of the worst kind 
of women, her face bedaubed with red and 
yellow, her hair stuck with feathers, dresfc 
in cat skins, and singing some unintelli- 
gible gibberish in the true cracked voice 
of vulgar depravity. A few passers-by^ 
as idle and more ignorant than ourselves^ 
who had in like manner been taken in, 
were gazing at her in astonishment, and 
listening open-mouthed to the rogue wh<j. 
told a long story how she came from the 
wilds of America, where the people are 
heathen folk and eat one another. — We- 
had not gone a mile further before another 
showman, with a printed paper on his; 
show-board, invited our attention again— ^ 
f^ To be seen hercy the surprisi7ig Large 
Child.* This was a boy who* seemed to 
be about four years old ; and because he 
was stupid, and could only articulate a few, 
words very imperfectly, his parents svvpr^ 



I 
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« 

he was only of eighteen months*— &n<f were 
ihowing him for a prodigy. 

A few years ago there was a fellow with 
a long beard in London, who professed 
himself to be the Wandering Jew. He 
did not adhere to the legend^ which was 
of little consequence^ as his visitors were 
BOt likely to be better informed than hia^ 
self, — but laid claim to higher antiquity 
than the Jerusalem shoe-maker, and de- 
clared that he had been with Noah in the 
ark. Noah, he said, had refused to tak^ 
him in ; but he got in secretly, and hid , 
himself among the beasts, which is the 
reason why his name is not mentioned in 
the Bible : and while he was there the he* 
goat had given him a blow on the fore- 
head, the mark of which was visible to 
this day. Some person asked him w*hicb 
country he liked best of all that he had 
visited in his long peregrinations i he an- 
swered '^ Spain,'' as perhaps a man would 
have don^ who had really seen all the 
world. But it was remarked as rather ei.* 
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traordinary that a Jew should prefer the 
country of ihelnquisition. " God bless you, 
sir !" replied the ready rogue, shaking hrs 
head and smiling at the same time, as if 
at the error of the observation, — *f it was 
long before Christianity that I was last in 
Spain^ and I nhall nolf go there again till 
long after it is all over !'* 

Any thing in England will do for a 
show. At one of the provincial fairs 
J. saw a shaved monkey exhibited for a 
Fair}' ; andi ahaved bear in a check waist- 
coat and trbwsefs sitting in an armed chait 
as an Ethiopian savage. The unnatural 
position to which the poor animal had 
been tortured, and the accursed brutality of 
bis keeper, a Woman^ who sate upon hi^ 
lap, put her arm round his neck, and called 
him husband and sweet- heart and kissed 
him, made this,' he says, the most hideous 
and disgusting sight he had ever witnessed. 
A fellow at one of these fairs -once exhi- 
bited a large dragon-fly through a magni- 
fying glass, a$ the Great- High GermaBi 
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*.Higbter-Flighter. But the most extra- 
ordinary instance of witty impudence and 
blind curiosity which I have ever heard of^ 
occurred at Cirencester in the province of 
Gloucestershire^ where a man showed for 
a penny apiece^ the fork which belonged 
to the knife with which Margaret Nichol- 
son attempted to kill the King. 

Nothing is too absurd to be believed by 
the people in this country. Some time 
ago there was a woman who went about 
showing herself for money, with a story 
.that she had been pregnant three years. 
There was something extraordinary conr 
.corning this impostor ; for the house^ in 
which she lived, which stood upon the 
shore in the province, or shire as it is called 
of Sussex, had no other walls or roof than 
jaths and brown-paper pitched over. It 
had stood three years without injury, when 
the person who related this to me saw it. 
In the last reign ^ the whole kingdom was 

* This circumstance happened in the latter end 
of the reign of George I, — Tr, ^ 
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astonished by a woman who pretended to. 
breed rabbits, and the kirig^s surgeons were 
appointed by the state to examine her^— 
Many persons are living who can remem- 
ber when the people of London went ta 
see a man get into a quart bottle. This 
trick was practised for a wager, which some 
one who knew -the world ventured upon 
its credulity ; but as impudent a on^ wa^ 
played oflFby a sharper in the city of Bris-. 
tol at a later period. He promi^d to make 
himself invisible^ collected a company of 
spectators, received theirmbney foradmit-( 
tance, appeared on the stage before them^ 
and saying, ^/ Now, gjentlemen and ladies^^ 
you see me,*'-— opened a trap-door and 
descended, and ran off with his gains. 
^. Any thing that is strange, or that is 
called strange, a tall man or a short maoj; 
a Goitre or an Albino, a white negro oi; 
a spotted negro, which may be made at any^ 
time with little difficulty and do pain, a 
great ox or a fat pig, .no matter whatthe 

wonder be. and no matter how monstrous 

* ^ .....I. * ,.•_♦. 
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orhowdii^gusting, it will attract crowds 
in England. There was a woman bom 
without arms, who made a good livelihood^ 
by writing and cutting papjer with her toes. 
One family support themselves by living 
in a travelling cart, made in the shape of 
the vessel wherein the English boil water 
for their tea, the spout of which is the 
chimney. The learned pig was in bis day 
a far greater object of admiration to the 
English nation than ever was sir Isaac 
Newton. I met a person once who had 
lived next door t9 the lodgings of thif 
erudite swine, and in a house so situated 
that he could see him at his rehearsals. 
He told me be never saw the keeper beat 
bim ; bnt that, if he did not perform his 
lesson well, he used to threaten to take 
off his red wai8icoat,-»-far the pig was 
proud of his dress. Perhaps even Solomon 
himself did not conceive that vanity was 
so universal a passion. 

Yet from this indiscriminate curiosity 
some general good arises. Natural history- 
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* 

has been considerably improved by the 
opportunities afforded of examining, rare 
animals^ which would not have bcea 
brought from remote countries for the 
mere purposes of science. Postnre-mastera 
and stone*eaters have demonstrated strange 
and anomalous powers in the human body; 
and the docility of animals^ which has thus 
been practised upon for the sake of imme« 
diate gain, may one day be applied to betr 
ter and more important purposes.* Ani- 
xAals have no natural fear of man :— the 
birds on a desert island are as fearless as 
they were in Paradise^ and suffer him to 
approach till he knocks them on the head. 
The power of the Eastern jugglers, who by 
a song call forth the serpents from their 
holes, is not more wonderful than^that 
which has been acquired over bees in 
England. The horse of the Arab is as 
well domesticated, and as affectionately 
attached to his master, as the dog of the 
Europeaq. The cattle from one end of 
Africa to the other are under the most per- 
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feet obedience to their keeper 5 a boy will 
collect a herd of a thousand b)^his whistle: 
by this easy language they are made to 
attack an armed enemy as readily a$ to 
come to their milker ; and they have thus 
overthrown soldiers who had conquered 
the elephants of the East and the cavalry 
of Europe. When man shall cease to be 
thfe tyrant of inferior beings he may truly 
become their lord. 
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JNewspapers. — TA^ir Mode of falsifying 
Intelligence. — Puff s.^^ Advertisements. 
* "^Reviews y and their mischievous Effect s* 
\ r^Magazines, — Noveh* 

I HAVE adhered strictly to J/s advice re- 
specting the literature of this country^ and 
allowed myself to read nothing but con- 
temporary publications^ and such works as 
relate to my objects of immediate inquiry^ 
most of which were as little known to him 
as to myself. He smiles when I bring 
home a volume of Quaker history, or Swe- 
denborgian theology, and says I am come 
here to tell him what odd things there are 
in England, It is therefore only of that con- 
temporary and perishable literature which. 
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affects and shows the character of the na- 
tion that I shall speak. 

Of this the Newspapers form the most 
important branch. "They differ in almost 
e^^ry respect from our diaries^ and as much 
in appearance as in any thing, being printed 
in four columns upon a large folio sheet. 
Some are published daily, some twice^ 
some thrice ji week> some only on Sun- 
days. Some come out in the morning, 
some in the evening; the former are chiefs 
ly for London, and one is regularly laid 
upon the breakfast table, wet from the 
press. The revenue which they produce is 
almost incredibly great. At the com- 
mencement of the American war the price 
was twopence. . Lord North laid on a tax 
of a halfpenny, observing, with hi.§ charac- 
teristic good humour, .that nobody would 
begrudge to pay a balfpenay for the pleasure 
of abusing the minister. This succeeded 
so well that another was soon imposed, 
making the price threepence,, which price 
Mv. Pitt baa doubled by repeated duties ; 



jrct th€ number printed is at least Four -fold 
what it was before they were taxed at alK 

Of those papers for which there is the 
greatest sale^ from four to five thousand 
are printed. It is not an exaggerated cal- 
culation to suppose that every paper has 
five readers^ and that there are 250^000: 
people in England who readuhe news 
every day and converse upon it, ' In fact, 
after the ^ How do you do ?' and the state 
of the weather^ the news is the next topic 
in order of eonversatibn, and sometimes it 
even takes place of cold^ heat, rain^ or 
sunshine* You will judge then that the 
newspapers must be a powerful political 
engine. The ministry have always the 
greater >«iumber under their direction, in 
which all their measures are defended, 
their successes exaggerated, their disasters 
concealed or p^dliated, and the most fiat* 
tering prospectf constantly held out to the 
people. This system was carried to a great 
length during the late war. If the numbers 

TOL. III. c 
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0l the Freacb who were killed in the mi- 
nisterial newspapers were summed up^ they 
would be found equal to all the males in 
(the country, Capable of bearing arms^ 
Nor were these manufacturers of good 
news contented with slaying their thou- 
sands ; in the true style of bombast^ they 
iwould sometimes assert that a Republican 
jMrmy bad been not merely cut to pieces,*— 
but annihilated. On the other hand, the 
'losses of the English in their continental 
expeditions were as studiously diminished. 
Truth was indeed always to be got at by 
those who looked for it; the papers in 
the opposite interest told all which their 
ppponents concealed, and magnified on 
their side to gratify their partisans. The 
English have a marvellous faculty of be- 
Jieving what they wish, and nothing else ; 
for years and years did they believe that 
France was on the brink of ruin^ npw the 
government was to be overthrown for want 
of gunpowdei:;, now'by famine, now by the 



ftate of theit finances. The Royalists in La 
Vend^ were^ never- failing source of hope* 
A constant communicatioh was kept up* 
with them from some of the little islands 
on the coast which are in possession of thti 
English, from whence they were supplied 
with money and arms; and the Republican 
commander in the district used to farm out 
the privilege of going to dine with the 
English governor^ and receiving subsidies 
from him 1 Con^ant disappointment has 
as little effect upon an English politician 
as upon an alchemist. Quod vtdt, credit ; 
^w>d non vult^ non credit ; he chuses to be 
deceived, not to be told what he does not 
«. wish to hear, and to have all good news mag* 
, %»ified, like the Hidalgo, who put on specta- 
cles when he ate cherries to make theni 
«eem the finer. A staunch ministerialist 
believes every thing which bis newspaper 
tells him, and takes his information and 
bis opinions with the utmost confidence 
from a paragraph-writer, who is paid for 
falsifying theoxieandmi^adingtheiother. 

c 2 
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Cephaleonomancyf or , th&art of .divination 
by an ass's head^ is a species of art magic 
i;vhich still flourishes in England. 

Public events^ however^ form but a small 
gart of the English newspapers^ and the 
miscellaneous contents are truly charac- 
teristic of the freedom and the follies of 
this extraordinary people. In the same 
paper wherein is to be found a political 
essay^ perhaps of the boldest character and 
profoundesit reasonings you meet with the 
annals of the world of fashion ; the history 
of my lord*8 dinner and my lady's ball ; a 
report that the young earl Js about to be 
married^ and that the old countess is Ieav-» 
ing town.; you have the history of horse*' 
races^ -cock-fights^ and boxtng*matches— - 
information that the king has taken a ride^ 
and the princess an airing; a string of 
puns, and a, paragraph of scandal.^ Then 
come what are called the puffs ; that is to 
say, advertisements inserted in an unusual 
shape, so that the reader, who would. else / 
have passed them over^ is taken by 6ur« 



prise. Thus, for Instance^ my eye wat 
caught this tinorning with something about 
the mines of Potosi^ beginning a sentence 
which ended in the price of lottery tickets. 
Puff- writing is one of tjie strange trades \m 
London . A gentleman, who had just pub- 
lished a magnificent work, was called upon 
one morning by a person whom he had ne- 
ver seen before. — *' Sir/' said the stranger, 
•^ I have taken the liberty of calling on you 
in consequence of your publication. A 
ipnost magnificent book indeed, sir ! — truly 
superb ! — ^honourable , to the state of arts 
in the country, and still more sp, sir, to 
you!— But, sir, I perceive that you are 
not quite well acquainted with the science 
of advertising. — Gentlemen, sir, like you, 
have not leisure to study these things. I 
inake it my particular profession, sir^ 
An advertisement ought always to be ia. 
a taking form,— always ; there should be 
three different ones to be inserted alter-* 
nately. Sir, I shall be happy to have the 
honour of serviirg you>— nothing is to*be^ 
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done without hitting the fsuiey of Ihr 
public. — My tercus^ sir, are half-a-gumea 
for three/' 

Another professor called upon this 
jame. gentleman ; and after he had run 
through the whole rosary of compliments^ 
opened his business to this effect,— Thai 
a work so superb as the one in questioa 
must necessarily have its chief sale among 
people of fashion. — " Now, sir,*-* said he, 
*^ I live very much in high life, and have 
the best opportunities of promoting its suc^ 
cess. I have done a good deal in this way 
for Dr. ■ ■'■>■, I suppose, sir, you allow 
centage?*' — It proved that he had done a 
great deal for the doctor, for he had received 
above a hundred pounds for him, and by 
tvay of centage kept the whole. 

The advertisements fill a large part of 
the paper, generally two pages, and it Is 
from these that the main profits both of the 
revenue and the proprietors arise* Tbt 
expense of advertising is so great, that to 
annouface a new book in the regular way 
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smdunts to x)o less a sum • than thirty 
pounds^ The greats the sale of a news«- 
paper^ the more numerous these become : 
this renders the paper less amusing, itf 
purchasers fall off; the advertisers then 
lessen in their turn ; and this sort of rising 
and falling is always going on. A selec- 
tion of these advertisements would form a 
curious book, and exhibit nmch of the 
state of England. •%)metimes a gentfeilnan 
advertises for a wife, sometimes a. lady 
for a husband. Intrigues aie carried; on 
in them, and assignatvons. nukde between 
A. & and C D. Soaietiti»ei» a litie of 
cyphers appears . Sometimes Yes, or No^— - 
the single word and nothing more* At 
thid very time a gentleman is oQering sl 
thousand poiuids to any lady who can. 
terve him in a delieate affair ;. a lady has 
answered him, they have had their meet- 
ing, she does not suit his purpose, and he^ 
Kuews the offer of his enormous bribe,* 
which in all probability is meant as the^. 
price, of s<ame enormous villany^^ 
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Poetry also occasionally appears. I ha^e 
copied from one lat^y an odd epigram^ 
which plays upon the names of the various 
papers. 

Alas ! alas ! the World is ruined quite \ 

The Sun comes out in the evening' 

And never gives any light. 

ToofAlbioti is no more^ 

The EsDcning Star does not rise^ 
And the TVue Briton tells nothing but lies. 

Should they suppress the British Press 

There would be no harm done ; 
There is no hope that the T^ntes wilt men<^ 

And it would be no matter 

If the Globe were at an end*. 

Next in importance to the newspaper^ 
are the works of periodical criticism^ 
which are here called Reviews. Till of 
late years there were only two of these, 
which, though generally m the interest 
of the Dissenters, affected something like 

* The rhymes in this .epigram are so defective 
that the tran^tor supposes it must be inaccurately 
pripted, but he can only copy it as he finds it, not 
knowing where to recur to the original«—TR% 
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impartiality. During^ the late war two 
others . were set up to exercise a sort of 
inquisition over books which were pub- 
lished^ as the publication could not be 
prevented ; to denounce such as were mis- 
chievous, and to hold up their authors to 
public hatred as bad subjects. Such zeal 
would be truly usefiil were it directed by 
that wisdom which cannot «rr ; but it is 
difficult to s{iy whether the infallible into- 
lerance of these heretics be sometimes 
more worthy of contempt or of indig- 
nation. Of late years it has become im- 
possible to place any reliance upon the opi* 
nions given by these journals, because their 
party spirit now extends to every thing ; 
whatever be the subject of a book, though 
as remote as possible from all topics of 
political dissension, it is judged of accord- 
ing to the politics of the author: — ^for 
instance, one of these journals has pro- 
nounced it to be Jacobinical to read He- 
brew without points. There are other 
reasons why there is so little fair criticism* 
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Many^ perhaps the majority^ of these lke<4. 
rary eensors are authors themselves^ ktxA 
as such in no very high estimation with 
Ih^ public. Baboons are said to have aa 
antipathy to men ; and these^ who are the 
baboons of literature^ have the same sort 
of hatred to those whose superiority they 
at once feel and deny* You are not how** 
tret to suppose that the general character 
of these journals is that of undeserved 
severity : they have aa many to praise as 
to blamej and their commendations are 
dealt upon the same principle^— or want 
of principle*-^as their censures • England ia 
but a little country i and the coxnmuni-^ 
cation between all its parts is so rapid^ the 
men of letters are so few^ and the circu<* 
lation of society brings them aH so often to 
Liondon^ as the heart of the system, that 
they are all directly or indirectly known 
to each other ; — a writer is praised because 
he is a friend, or 'a friend's friend, or he 
must be condemned for a similar reason* 
For Xbe most part the praise of these cii* 
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licit i» milk add water, and/ thieir censure 
90i]r ftmall-beer** Sometimes indeed they 
deal in stronger materials ; but then tbo 
^il which Flattery lays on is train oil, and 
H stinks : and the dirt which Msdevdenoe 
throws is ordure, and it sticks to her own: 
fingers* ; 

Such journals, even if they were more 
honourably and more honestly conducted^ 
must from their very nature be productiviS. 
rather of evil than of good^ both to the 
public and to the persons concerned in 
th^m. Many are the readers who do not 
know, and few are they who will remem)* 
ber, ^hen they are perusing a criticism 
delivered in the plural language of autho-« 
lity, that it is but the opinion of one man 
upon the work of another. The public 
are deceived by this style. This however 
is a transitory evil : the effect of the praise 
or censure which they can bestow is neces- 
sarily short, and time settles the question. 

* Tn the original aguapicy which is to generous 
^ine what small beer is to ale. As this word could 
wot be traablatpd; th« equivalent ojie has been 
used.— Ta, 
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when they are forgotten. A mor^ lastmg 
mischief h, that they profess to show the 
reader that short cut to wisdom and know* 
ledge^ which is the sure road to conceit 
and ignorance. Criticism is to a large 
class of men what Scandal is to woraen>-~ 
and women not unfrequently bear their part 
in it;-7-it is indeed Scandal in masquerade. 
Upon an opinion picked up from these 
journals, upon an extract fairly or unfmrly 
quoted, — for the reviewers scruple not al) 
misquotations, at cHnissions which al^er 
the meaning, or mispunetuations which 
destroy it, — ^you shall hear a whole com-* 
pany talk as confidently about a book as if 
they had read it, and censure it as boldly 
as if they had bestowed as much thought 
upon the subject as the author himselfy 
and were qualified, as his peers, to sit in 
judgment upon him. The effect which 
these ioumak have produced is,— that as 
all who read newspapers are politicians^' 
so all who read books are critics. 

This species of criticism is injurious to 
the writer ; because^ it being understood 
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that the business of a critic is to pass cen* 
sure, be assumes a superiority both of infor- 
mation and ability, which it is not likely 
that he possesses in either; except over 
such authors as are too insignificant to 
deserve notice, and whom it is cruel to 
murder when they are dying. The habit 
of searching for faults^ by the exposure of 
which he is to manifest this superiority, 
must inevitably injure such a man's moral 
character; he will contemplate his own 
powers with increasing complacency, he 
will learn to take pleasure in inflicting pain^ 
he will cease to look for instruction, he 
will cease to reverence genius, he wiH 
cease to love truth. Meantime he disguises 
both from himself and the public his 
injustice to the living, by affecting for 
the dead an admiration which it is not 
possible he can feel^ just as the Arian 
persecutors of old worshipped the saints^ 
while they made martyrs. 

Perhaps the greatest evil which this vil« 
custom has occasioned is j that by mak« 
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ing new books one of the most ordinarj 
topics of conversation^ it has made people 
neglecl aH other literature; so that the 
public> as they call themselves^ deriving 
no benefit from the wisdom of their fore-*, 
fathers^ applaud with wonder discoveries^ 
which lure pilfered from old authors ox^ 
whom they sufier thedust to lie lightly^ and 
^e deluded by sophisms which have beeo; 
a hundred times^ confuted and exposed. 
> The Magasnnes are more numerous than^ 
the Reviews^ and are more interesting be«»- 
^use their use is not so temporary, and- 
men appear in them in their own characters ^ 
h is indeed intecesUng to see the varieties, 
ef character which they exhibit*. Th« 
Monthly and the Gentleman's are the most 
popular: the latter has been establishedi 
about seventy years, and has thereby ac<* 
quired a sort of hereditary rank of which, 
it is not likely soon to be dispossessed^ 
The greater part of ihis odd journal it. 
filled with antiquarian papers^-^and^such. 
papers !-p*One gentleman sends a drawing 
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,^.bis pari^ churct^^^ — as mean a building 
perhaps as can be made of stone and mor-^ 
far, which is drawn in a roost miserable 
manner^ and engraved in a way quite 
worthy of the subject. With this he 
sends all the monumental inscriptions uk 
the church; this leads to a discussioa 
concemin|f the families of the person»^ 
there mentioned, though they never should 
have been heard of' before out of the li- 
mits of their own p^ish ;-^who the son 
married,-— whether the daughter died sin* 
gle, and other matter of equal interest and 
equal importance. If there be a stone ia 
the church with half a dozen Gothic let** 
ters le^ble upon it, and at respectful di« 
stances from each other, he fills up the 
gaps by conjecture : a controversy is sure 
to. follow, which is continued till the opi» 
ponents grow angry, cavil at each other^i 
style^ and begin to call names ; when the 
editor interferes, and requests permission 
to close the lists against them. The only 
viduable part is a lopg list of deaths and 
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marriages, wherein people look for tb^ 
names of their acquaintance, and which 
frequently contains such singular facts of 
human character and human eccentricity, 
that a very curious selection might be 
made from it. The Monthly is more mis- 
cellaneous in its contents, and its corre- 
spondents aim at higher marks. Some 

^discuss morals and metaphysics, others 
amuse the world with paradoxes ; all sorts 

- of heretical opinions are started here, agri- 
cultural hints thrown out, and queries 
propounded of all kinds, wise and foolish. 
The best part is a sort of literary and sci* 
entific newspaper, to which every body 

■ 

looks with interest. There are many in- 
ferior magazines which circulate in a lower 
sphere, and are seldom seen out of it. The 
wheat from all these publications should 
from time to time be winnowed, and the. 
chaff thrown away. 

Literature is, like every thing else, a 
trade in England, — 1 might almost call, it 
a manufactory. : One main article; i^ that. 
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of Novels; — ^take the word in its EngKsh 
sense^ and understand it as extending to 
four volumes of one continued tale of love. 
"^ These are manufactured chiefly for women 
and soldier-officers. To the latter they 
can do no harm ; to the former a great 
deal. The histories of chivalry were use- 
ful^ because they carried the imagination 
into a world of different manners ; and 
many a man imbibed from them Don 
Quixote's high-mindedness and emulation^ 
without catching his insanity. But these 
books represent ordinary and contemporary 
manners^ and make love the main business 
of lifcj which both Sj^xes at a certain age 
are sufficiently disposed to believe it. They 
are doubtless the cause of many rash en- 
gagements and unhappy marriages. Nor if 
this the only way in which they are mis- 
chievous: as dram-drinkers iiave no taste 
for wine, so they who are accustomed to 
these stimulating storiesj yawn over a 
book of real value. And there is as- much 
time wasted in talking of tbem as in read* 
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ifig them* I have heard a party of ladiet 
discuss the conduct of the characters m a 
new novel, just as if the)' were r^al per* 
aonages of their acqaaintancc. 

The circulating libraries consume these 

publications. In truth, the main demand 

for contemporary literarure comes from 

these libraries, or from private societies^ 

instituted to supply their place, books 

being now so inordinately expensive thai 

they are chiefly purchased as furniture by 

the rich. It is not a mere antithesis te say 

that they who buy books do not read 

them, and that they who read them im 

not buy them. I have heard of one gen*^ 

ileman who gave a bookseller the dimen* 

aions of his shelves, to fit up his library ^ 

And of another, wbo, giving orders for the 

same kind of furniture, yxst mentioned 

that he must have Pope, and Shakespere 

and Milton^ " And hark^ye,**" he added,. 

^ if either of those fellows should publisb 

any thing new, be Hure to let me haVe it> 

for I eboose^ to. have all their worka*^ . . 
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Account of the Quakers* 

JL HE most remarkable sect in this land of 
sectaries ia unquestionably that of the 
Quakers. They wear a peculiar dress^ 
iK'bich is in fashion such as grave people 
wore in the time of their founder^ and 
always of some sober colour. They never 
uncover their heads in salutation^ nor ia 
their houses of worship ; they have no 
form of worship, no order of priests, and 
they reject all the Sacraments. Injhetr 
meeting-houses they assemble and sit in 
silence, unless any one should be disposed 
to speak, in which case they suppose him 
to be. immediately moved by the Spirit; 
and any person is permitted to speak, 
womeiv as well as- men • Tbes^ how e vcr^ 
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are only a few of their peculiarities. Thejr 
call the days of the week and the months 
according to their numerical order^ saying 
that their common names are relics of 
idolatry. The English^ instead of address-, 
ing each other in the third person singular^ 
use the second plural. This idiom the 
Quakers reject as the language of flattery 
and falsehood, and adhere to the strict 
grammatical form. They will not take an 
oath ; and such is the opinion of their 
moral character, that their affirmation is 
admitted in courts of justice to have the 
'same force. They will not pay tithes; 
the priest therefore is obliged to seize their 
goods for his due. They will not bear 
arms, neitheikwill they be concerned in 
any branch of trade or manufactory which 
is connected with war, nor in any which ' 
is so dependant upon accident as to partake 
of the nature of gaming. They prohibit 
cards and other games, music, dancing, 
and the theatre. A drunken Quaker yi.. 
never seen^ nor a criminal one ever brought 



td the bar. Their habits of patient and 
unhazarding industry ensure success ; ^d 
accordingly they are, in proportion to 
their numbers, wealthier than any other 
set of people. They support their own 
poor, and take the lead in every public 
charity. What is truly extraordinary is^ 
that though they seem to have, advanced 
to the utmost limits of enthusiasm as well 
as of hefesy, so far from being enthusias- 
tic, they are proverbially deliberate and 
prudent : so far from being sullen and 
gloomy, as their prohibitions might induce 
you to suppose, they are remarkably cheer- 
ful : they are universally admitted to be the 
most respectable sect in England ; and 
though they have a church without a priest- 
hood, and a government without a hcadj^ 
they are perhaps the best organized and 
most unanimous society that ever ex- 
isted. 

Were it not for their outrageous and 
insufferably heretical opinions, it might 
be thought that any goyeimment would 
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gladly encourage so peaceable, «o morale 
)md so industrious a people. On the con- 
trary, though they are at present peculiarly 
favoured by the English laws, there was 
a time when they were the objects of espe- 
cial persecution* I will endeavour briefly 
to sketch their history ;— it contains some 
interesting, facts, and may furnish some 
important inferences* One of the many 
remarkable circumstances belonging ta 
this remarkable body is, that though they 
are now the least literate of all the English 
aects, they possess more ample collections, 
of their own church history than any other 
Christian church, or even than any mo- 
nastic order. If the acts of the Apostles 
had been as fully and faithfully recorded 
as the acts of the Quakers, what a work! 
of controversy and confusion would hav« 
been prevented. 

George Fox, their founder, began bis 
career during the great rebellion. There 
never was a time in which it couM be 
more excusable to go astray. Tb« here*- 
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tlcal church of England^ by attempting to 

assimilate itself to the church of Rome^ ia 
a few forms^ while it pertinaciously differed 
from it in essentials^ and by perseguting 
those who refused to submit to those 
forms^ had provoked a resistance which 
ended in its own overthrow. It was an 
age of ecclesiastical anarchy. H3^ocrisy 
was the reigning vicej the least sincere 
were the most zealous : discordant doctrines 
were preached every where^ and pious and 
faumble*minded men^ puzzled by this con* 
fusion of errors^ knew not which to chuse. 
They who in this perplexity stood aloof 
from any community were so many^ that 
they were distinguished by the name of 
Seekers* George Fox seems to have pos- 
sessed much of the zeal^ the simplicity 
and tenderness of the seraphic St. Francis^ 
(if I may be allowed to compare a heretic 
with so gtorious a saint in his human qua-^ 
lities^) — but, having no better guide ta 
follow than his own nature> no wonder 
th^U he was milled. :H£s lat^d ran upo4 
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religious things when he was but a youth^ 
and he had leisure to think of them in the 
solitaiy employment of keeping sheep* 
At lengthy unable to bear the burthen of. 
his thoughts^ he went to one of the here* 
tical priests and laid open to him the state 
of his mind. The priest's advice was that 
he should take tobacco and sing psalms. 

In this uneasy state he abandoned all 
other pursuits^ and wandered about the 
country in search of truths which at lasty 
by following wholly the feelings of his 
own heart, he thought he had attained* 
During his wanderings he met with many 
persons of a similar state of uneasiness; and> 
being thus emboldened, began to fancy 
himself divinely commissioned to call men 
to repentance,-— a commission which he 
and his followers soon thought proper to 
put in execution. Their zeal was not at 
first accompanied with discretion; they 
went into the churches and interrupted 
thepreachers;— there needed not this im- 
prudence to proyoke |nen who were already 
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sufficiently irritated by their doctrines. 
The priests became their cruel enemies, 
and often instigated the people to fall upon 
them. The heretics even in their churches 
used their Bibles to knock down these en* 
thusiasts with 3 they were beaten down 
with clubs^ stoned^ and trampled upon^ 
and some of them lost their lives. 

TTie Presbyterians during their short 
t3nranny treated them with great rigour^ 
but their greatest sufferings were after the 
restoration of the monarchy. No sooner 
had the heretical hierarchy recovered its 
power^ than it began to persecute the dis* 
senters %ith such bitterness as the ran* 
corous remembrance of its own injuries 
excited. Charles willingly permitted this^ 
because he dreaded the political opinions 
of these sectarians 5 it is probable, too, * 
that as he had been secretly reconciled to 
the true faith, he was not displeased to' 
see a church wbich dared not pretend to ^ 
be infi^Iible, pursuing measures Which 
nothing but mfalKbility c^' jtiatii^/^tlitJS 
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accustoming the people to intolerance 
and weakening heresy : so he protected 
the Catholics from the faUe bishops^ and 
left the sectarians to their tender mercy. 
Other sectarians made use of every artifice 
io escape ; but it was contrary to the prin* 
ciples of the Quakers to avail themselves 
of any subterfuge ; and their dress, Umr 
guage, and manner made it impossible 
for them to pass unnoticed^ The prisons 
were filled with them ; the prisons .were 
then dreadful places ; filth, cold and w^ 
brought on diseases which were a^ravate^' 
by the uniform- brutality of the jiulors; 
and in this manner numbers were der 
stioyed by the cowardly cruelty of those 
who were ai^hamed openly to put them to 
death. 

Erroneous as the principles of these peo« 
pie are, it was impossible that any mea 
could lead more blameless lives^ and difr 
play more admirable integrity or more 
heroical self-devotement. George Fox 
n'as more than once set at liberty on bis 
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hare promise of appearing upon a certain 
day, to take his trial^ no other security 
j}eing thought ^eedful ^•«^i»ore than once 
opportunities of escaping from prison were 
avowedly given him, of which he would 
not avail himself; and a pardon from the 
king offered him, which he refused to 
iKcept, saying, that to accept a pardon, 
woQld imply that he had committed a 
crime "which needed it« The usual snare 
for them was to tender the oath of supre- 
ifiippy, a test enacted against the Catholics. 
It wdl in vain that they declared their 
full atfseM to the vile heresy of this oath, 
and that ihey affirmed its substance in 
other words; the act of swearing was 
insisted upon^ and for refusing this their 
property was confiscated, and them- 
selves sentenced to perpetual imprison- 
ment. No injustice, no cruelty, ever pro- 
voked them to anger; they exhorted their 
persecutors, but never reproached them. 
Instances often occurred of one man's' 
ofieringto suffer confinement for another. ^ 

D2 
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Hie principle of selfishness seemed to bt 
extinguished among ihem. Even the in* 
stincts of resentment and self<Klefence| 
perhaps the most powerful and deeply* 
rooted in our nature^ they had subdued. 
Men who had borne arms and approved 
their courage in battle^ not only submitted 
to insults and blows themselves^ but saw 
their wives and daughters insulted^ beateo, 
and trampled upon^ without lifUng a band 
to protect or revenge them. It was in 
▼ainto block up their meeting-houses; 
they met in the open streets^ and in open 
day^ though sure that soldiers would be 
there to arrest^ and a rabble to assault 
them 3 and when the parents were cast 
into prison^ the children voluntarily fbl^ 
lowed their example^ held their meetings 
in the like manner^ and submitted to the 
same sufferings^ with the same quiet and 
unconquerable endurance. 

It is worthy of remark that these exce^ 
lent people (as assuredly they were in evety 
thing not appemuning to the articles d 
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their faith), while they were thus persecuted 
by their brother heretics, were treated by 
the true church with a tenderness which 
it has never shown towards any others. 
Two female preachers who went to Malta 
to promulgate their opinions, were seized 
there by the Holy Office and confined, 
that they might not pervert others; but 
when it was found impossible to reclaim 
them, they were set at liberty, and sent 
out of the island. A man in his way from 
visiting them landed at Gibralter, which 
was then in our possession, and went oa 
Holy Thursday into the church, while 
the priest was celebrating mass ; he took 
off his cloak and rent it, and appeared in 
sack»cIoth 5 cried out Repentance thrice in 
a loud voice, and then returned unmolested 
to his ship. One man went to Jerusalem 
to bear his testimony against pilgrimages 
at the Holy Sepulchre ! Several went to 
Rome to convert the pope, for whom they 
seemed to be particularly concerned ;-i-they 
were safely lodged in the Holy. Office^ per-^^ 
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milted to write as many Tnemoriald' as tiij 
)>ieasec>' to bis holiness and the cardiaals; 
aiid when they had said all that they had 
to say, they were sent out of Italy^ With 
this, tenderness did the Church behave ta 
them, while in England they were whipt 
and imprisoned, and in America put to 
death by the Cal-vinists. 

Even the infidels respected them. A 
woman left her family in the hope of con- 
verting the Grand Turk : — he received her 
in his camp, gave her audience^ listened 
to her respectfully, and dismissed ber with 
a safe conduct through his dominioni/ 
A ship, of which the master add the matis- 
were Quakers, was taken by the Algerin^> 
who put a party of Moors or^ beard tio 
carry her into Algiers. The crew thought 
themselves strong enough to recover the 
vessel, and would have attempted to kill 
the Moors ; but these men, true to- tifaeif 
principle of not fighting, and not hazard* 
ing human life, refused to assist in regain- 
ing their liberty, except by such tn^oft a» 



they could conscientiously approve; They 
contrived to secure their weapons, and took 
possession of the ship. These people 
profess also to act up to the CJospel precept 
of returning good for evil ; and in confor-. 
mity to this . the master promised . the 
Moors that they should not be sold as 
filaves. They put into Majorca^ where 
the islanders to their great astonishment 
found that the prisoners were not to be 
sold : they were proceeding to take them, 
by force, but these Quakers actually set. 
the Moors loose from ibHr confinement^ 
that they might assist in working the ship* 
out of ,port aud escaping. The rascally* 
infidels, not in the slightest degree influ-^ 
enced by this example, attempti^d twice 
. Qf thrice to becpme masters agai«> and it 
required all the authority and exertions o& 
the Quakers to prevent their men from- 
knocking them on the head. At the im* 
minent risque of being recaptured, they 
stood over to the Barbary coast and landed^ 
their prisoners in their own country.. 
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King Charles was dining in his palace at 
Greenwich when the vessel came up^ and 
news was brought him that a Quaker ship 
was just arrived which they had won from 
the Algerines without fighting. The king 
went himself to see it^ and when he had 
heard the story^ told the Quakers they 
were fools for letting the Moors go, — ^* Yon 
should have brought them to me/', he 
said. ^* I thought it better for them/' 
replied the quaker^ '^ to be in their own 
country/' 

. One of their tenets is^ that man^ whipn 
tfniy born again of the Spirit^ is restored 
to the state of Adam before the fall ; an 
error which approximates nearer to. tmth^ 
than the diabolical heresy of the Cal- 
vinists and Gnostics. It might lead to 
a perilous confidence in those who pre- 
fPumed they had attained to this state ^ but 
it must needs produce the best effect upon 
the feelings and lives of such as are aspir* 
ing to it. The doctrine of inspiration ia 
sipre dangerifts^ but the tenet which for* 
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bids all violence prevents thogeevilconsfew 
ijuences \(^hich it might else occasion.-— 
Tl^e Quakers were always ready to carry a 
message from the Lord^ hut they never 
thought of delivering it upon the point of 
a dagger. Ah individual now and then ap<^ 
peared in sackcloth^ crying Repentance, in 
the streets. One man in Ireland went 
into a Catholic churchy naked above the 
waist^ and burning brimstone in a chafing- 
dish^ as a token to the congregation of 
what they were to expect unless they 
repented of their errors. Such extrava* 
gancies exposed none but themselves to 
danger. 

They lay claim to miracles; and it is 
good proof of the fidelity of their chrof 
jtiicler that none of these miracles can be 
considered as impossible, nor even unlike* 
ly . George Fox came into a house at a time 
when ihey had bound a madwoman, and 
were attempting to bleed her. He address- 
ed her with his wonted gentleness, quieted 
her fears^ soothed her^ pemaded the peo« 
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pie to unbind her, and con verted tier to 1^9 
own opinions. Her pbrensy never return* 
ed ; it had fouiid ite propep channel; A 
few df their numerous persecutors came 
to untimely ends. One in particular^ -wh^^ 
had been active in torturing and putting 
them to death in New England, was thrown 
from his horse and killed upon the place of 
their execution r it was natural and per* 
hap9 not erroneous to ascribe this to divine 
vengeance. Jn the days of their persecu- 
tion they often denounced a visitation of 
pestilence against London : — a tremendous 
plague made its appearance and carried off 
100,000 of its inhabitants. As they had 
announced it, they na[tural!y thought it 
came upon thek account. One Thomaa 
Ibbitt went about the streets, of the metro^ 
jsdH^ denouncing adjudgment by fire. On 
Ite very -uextday the fire of London.broke 
out which consumed thirteen thousand 
houses. The effect which this produced 
upon the prophet authenticates the story* 
fio utterly was be astonished at beholding^. 



fhe accomplishment of bis predtction^ that 
kis character was totally changed ; he im«« 
mediately conceived himself to be some«4 
ihing more than human^ advanced to meet 
the conflagraitipn^holdisigout bothhis arms 
lo stay its progre^s^ and would infallibly 
in this delirium have rushed into the 
flames^ if b« had not been carried aw^ 
by force. ' .' 

: The sufferings of the Quakers ceSscd 
upon the accession of>. James 11.^ who> 
would willingly have purchased toleratioit 
for the true fiiith by : granting it to al( 
pthers. He favoured them also for rh^ 
sake of one of their great leaders^ whosd 
father had been his' personal friends li'w^ 
related of this king, whom the English^ 
themselves acknowledge to have been th^r 
best of his fapiily, that when one of this- 
sect was one day addressing him in the pa^' 
lace,, with his hat on. as usual, the kin^ 
took off his own 5 upon which the Quaker- 
observed that the king need not be unco— 
wrisdon bis account. << My friend,'* te^' 
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plied James, '^ you do n't know the euitom 
of this place ;-*-only oiie bat at a tima 
muBt be worn here/' 

Tbat these people should have borne up 
against persecution is not wonderful.— « 
There is a stubborn principle in human 
nature, which in a good cause is virtue^ 
and even in an erroneous one is akin to it. 
Indeed without persecution, or at least 
without opposition, the enthuKiasm of a 
sect cannot be kept up, — it is its food 
^nd fuel I and without it, it must starve 
amd be extinguished. From the time of 
their legal recognition the enthusiasm of 
the Quakers ceased. No prophecies have 
since been uttered by them in the streets^ 
no testimony borne in sackcloth and ashes ; 
the Grand Turk has been abandoned to his 
misbelief, and the Pope, notwithstanding 
their concern for him, given up as irre- 
claimable. Yet such is the admirable ost!0- 
nomy oi this extraordinary sect, that they 
continue to flourish, if not to spread. 
So pure, a system of democracy was ne* 
1 
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rer elewhere exhibited as that of the tnter^^ 
nal government of this society. Each pa* 
rish regulates its own affairs in a month* 
ly meeting, each diocese or district in a 
quarterly one, the whole body in a year*^ 
ly one, which is held in the metropolis.--^ 
Deputies go from the lesser to the larger 
assemblies ; but every member of the so* 
ciety, who can conveniently, is expected 
to attend. The women have their meet* 
ings in like manner ; the equality of th^ 
sexes in all things being practically acknow* 
ledged. In all other collective bodies the 
will of the majority is the law. The Qua* 
kers admit no such'principle : among them 
nothipg is determined upon unless it is the 
sense of the whole ; and as the good of the 
whole is their only possible motive, (for 
no member of the society receives any 
emolument for discharging liny office in 
it,) they never fail, whatever difference of 
opinion may at first have existed, to be- 
come unanimous. 
Their preaching strikes a stranger as lu- 



dicrous. You may conceive what it aiiiit 
seeds be, when the preacher imagines him«' 
■elf to be the organ of inspiration, and> 
instead of thinking what he shall 8ay,i 
watches for what be believes to be inter- 
nally dictated to him. Nothing in- fact . 
can be more incoherent than their dis« 
courses, and their manifest inferiority ta 
those of any other sect ought t^ eon vince 
them of the fallacy of the opinion upoo 
which they proceed. That the admoni- 
tion of the spirit, in other words the facul- 
ty of conscience, when it be wisely and 
earnestly; cultivated is aia;infalli|>le guide o£ 
conduct, may and miist be admitted.; but: 
that which will make* a good man :aot welly 
will not always make him talk wisely. It 
is not. however the matter of the3e dis- 
courses which impresses those who aro; 
disposed tp be impressed : knowing the 
speaker ta be seriously affected, they par«« 
take his feelings,, and become seriously af-^' 
fected also. Their history aflfords.axuriousj 
illustration of this« The mother of their: 



chronicler was a Dutchwoinan, ^ha being 
moved, a^sKe believed, by the Spirit^ came 
to preach in England iii the days of per-> 
secution. She understood no English, and 
therefore delivered herself through anin-t 
terpreter. One day it happened that the 
Interpreter was not at hand when the call^ 
came upon her, and the person who at* 
tempted to translate her meaning foun^ 
that he could not understand her. The 
congregation, however,^ called upoa het 
to proceed, affirming that the religious 
feeling which she impressed upon, theni 
could not be stronger if they had under* 
stood her. In the hands of a lying cbro-. 
nicler this would have been magnified 
into a gift of tongues^ The story. i& not 
the less valuable, though it may provoke ^ 
smile. 

The chief cause which, exasperated th6 
clergy so greatly against them, was their 
obstinate refusal to pay tithes, and this is 
now operating to diminish the sect. Could 
Ihey be content to pay, and salve theic 
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consciences by protesting agaidst it, alt 
would go on smoothly ; instead of tbid^ 
they sufTer their goods to be distrained and 
sold upon the spot ; by which they sustain 
a loss themselves, and tempt others to pro* 
fit fraudulently at their expense. The con- 
sequence is, that the Quakers have very 
generally forsaken the country and taken 
up their abode in cities. This is doubly 

detrimental to them. Those who remain 

* 

in the country are left as insulated families^ 
and zeal even mor6 than gaiety requires 
the stimulus of fellowship. By their laws, 
any one who marries out of the pale of the 
society is dismissed from it ; but these 
families who live apart from their fellows 
art likely to fall ofiF on this account for 
want of neighbourhood. They who are 
collected in cities, are lessened by another 
cause. Their principles exclude them 
from all professions except that of physic, 
in which few only can find employnient .: 
commerce therefore may be considered as 
their sole pursuit } their plain and moderate 



habits lessen expense^ and their industry 
insures success ; they grow rich^ and their 
children desert the society. The children 
of the rich find its restrsdnts irksome^ and 
are converted — ^not by strong argument^ 
not by incontrovertible authority, not by 
any honourable and worthy sense of duty^ 
but by the pleasures of the card-table, the 
ball-room, and the theatre. But the great 
i^ents in converting yOung Quakers to the 
established Church of England are the tai- 
lors. The whole works of Bellarmine could 
not produce such an effect upon themf as a 
pattern-book of forbidden cloths and 
buttons. Nor could any reason be urged to 
them so forcible as the propriety of appear- 
ing like other people, and co^forming to 
the strict orthodoxy of fashion. 

Odd as it may seem, this feeling has far 
more influence among the men than 
among the women of the society. The 
women who quit it usually desert for love, 
for which there is this good reason, that 
the Quakers have too much neglected the 
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education of their sous. Women are easiTy' 
converted in their youth ; they make 
amends for this pliancy as they adi^ance 
in life, and become the most useful diffu- 
acrs of their own faith. 

The. diminution of the sect is not very 
manifest ) and it is kept up by proselytes 
who silently drop in, for they no longer 
seek to make converts, and are even slow 
in admitting them. Perhaps these new 
members, if they are sufficiently nume- 
rous, may imperceptibly bring them, near- 
er to the manners of the world in their ap» 
pearance, and. thus lessen the maia cause 
9f their decline. 
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Winter Weather. — <Snow.— •(7Aru/nH|f.-»^ 
O^L Customs, gradmUy f^sused. 

**If you would live m health,** says^ the 
proverb, *^ wear the same garmfot in sumv 
mer which you wear in winter.** It seeoM^ 
as if the English had some such foolV 
adage, by the little difference thf re is be* 
tween their summer and their winter ap- 
parel. The men^ indeed, when they go^ 
abroad put on a. great coat, and th<^ women 
wear muffs, and far round the nfck ; but 
all these are laid a^de in the houst. I no 
k)nger wonder why these people talk so 
much of the weather 3 they livu in the 
most inconstant of all climates, ugainst 
^highit is^ao difficult to take any eflfectual 
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precaution^ that tbey have giyen the mat- 
ter up in despair^ and take no precautions 
at all. Their great poet, Milton, describes 
the souls of the condemned as being hur« 
ried from fiery into frozen regions : per- 
haps he took the idea from his own feelings 
on such a day as this, when, like me, he 
was scorched on one side and frost-bitten 
on the other ; and, not knowing which of 
the two torments was the worst, assigned 
them to the wicked both in turn, *^ Why- 
do you not warm your rooms like the Ger- 
mans,'' I say to them, '^ and diSiise the 
heat equally ooall sides ?" '* Oh,'* the re- 
ply, ^^ it is so dismal not to see the fire !'* 
And so for the sake of seeing the fire, they 
are contented to be half starved and half 
roasted at the same time^and to have more 
women and children burnt to death in one 
year than all the heretics who ever suffered 
in England in the days when heresy was 
thought a crime. 

I happened to sleep in the country wbea 
tbe first snow fell ; and in the morning 
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when I looked out of window everything 
was white, and the snow flakes like fea« 
thers floating and falling with as endless 
and ever-varying motions as the dance of 
musquitos in a summer evening. And 
this mockery of life was the only appear* 
ance of life ; and indeed it seemed as if there 
could be -nothing living in such a world* 
The treeij were clothed like the earth, every 
bougb> branch, and spray f except that 
side of the \xLTk which had not been ex« 
posed to the wind, nothing was to be seen 
but what was perfectly and dazzlingly 
white ; and the evergreens in the gardea 
were bent beneath the load. White moun« 
tains in the distance can give no idea of 
this singular effect. I was equally de» 
lighted with die incrustation upon the in* 
side of the windows. Nothing which I have 
ever seen equals the exquisite beauty of 
this frost-work. Bnt when I returned to> 
London the scene was widely different.-^ 
Tbere the atmosphere is so full of soot from 
the enrtli ooal^ that the snow is sullied at 
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it falls ; men were throwing it frodl tb« 
top of every house by ibovels full, lest it 
should soak through the roof; — and whdl 
it began to melt, the streets were more 
filthy and miserable than I codld have coa-» 
ceived possible. In wet weather womea 
wear a clog, which is raised upon an iron 
ring about two inches from the grtwnd; 
they clatter along the streets like horses^ 

The cold in this country is intense ; and! 
because it is not quite severe enough to 
nip off a man's nose if he puts it out of 
doors, they take no precautions against it^ 
and therefore suffer more than the Ger« 
mans or Russians. Nay, the Russian sol- 
diers who were in England during the ]at6 
war died of the cold ; they had been ac* 
customed to their stoves and their flirs^ for 
which regimentals and English barracks 
were such bad substitutes, that they sick* 
ened and died off like rotten sheep. Li- 
quids freeze in the house. My water-bot- 
tle burst last night with a loud report. An ' 
exorcist would have taken it for a sigoa) 
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gun of the enemy^ «nd have discharged a 
volley of anathemas in return. I was 
startled^ and could not divine the cause 
till day-light explained it. 

I happened to go into a pastrycook's 
shop one mornings and inquired of the 
mistress why she kept her window open 
during tliis severe weather — which I ob^^ 
served most of the trade did. She told 
xne^ that were she to close it^ her receipts 
would be lessened forty or fifty shillings a 
day ; — so many were thepersons who took 
up buns or biscuits as they passed by and 
threw their pence in^ not allowing them- 
selves time to enter. Was there ever sa 
indefatigable a people 1 — I may here men-, 
tioh^ that the first confectioner who ever 
carried oa the trade in En^and was a Spa- 
xuardj by name Balthezar Sanchez^ who 
founded a hospital near liondon at the close 
Qi the sixteenth century. Some of the 
English sweetmeats exceed ours : the cur- 
tmi and the ra^pberry^ fruits which flou-: 
fifh m 9^ Qold climate, {orm delicious px^. 
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serves. Thdu* iced creams also are ridier 
than our iced waters ; but these xx>rthera 
people do not understand the management 
of southern luxuries ; they fill their cellars 
with ice instead of snow^ though it is pro* 
cured with more difficulty and greater es« 
pense, and must be broken to the consist- 
ency: of compressed snow before it cmi 
be used. 

Just at this time these shops are filled 
with large plum-cakes^ which are crusted 
over with sugar^ and ornamented in every 
possible way. These are for the festival of 
the kings, it being part of an Englishman's 
religion to eat plum-cake on this day^ and 
to have pies at Christmas made of meat 
and plums. This is the only way in which 
these festivals are celebrated ; and if the 
children had not an interest in keeping it 
up, even this would soon be disused* All 
persons say how differently this seasoti 
was observed in their fathers' days^ and 
speak of old ceremonies and old festivitieB 

as things which arc obfiokte. The oauie 
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16 fobvious'. In lai^e towns the popuIatioE^ 

is ccmtinually shifting ; a new settler nei^ 

ther continues the eiostoms of bis own 

province in p. place where they would be 

strange, nor adopts those which be finds^ 

because they are strange to him, and thus 

all local difference are wearing out. In 

the country^ estates are purchased by new 

men, by the manufacturing and mercantile 

aristocracy who have no family customs to 

keep up, and by plasters from the West 

Indifes^ and adventurers from the £aftt 

who have no feeling .connected wilh timet 

and s^sons which tHey have so long 

ceased to observe. 

Perhaps no kingdom ever experienced so 
great a change in so short a course of years 
without some violent state convulsion, as 
England has done during the present 
reign. I wish I could procure materials to 
show the whole contrast : — ^A metropolis 
doubled in extent : taxes quintupled ; the 
value«of money depreciated as rapidly as if 
new mines had been discovered ^ canals cut 
VOL. in, B 
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from one end of the island to the other ; 
travelling made so expeditious that the in- 
ternal communication is tenfold what it 
was ; the invention of the steam-engine, 
almost as great an epocha as the invention 
of printing ; the manufacturing system car- 
lied to in) utmost point ; th6 spirit of Gom- 
merce extended to eviery thing ; ah empire 
lost in America^ and another gained in the 
East : these would be parts of the picture. 
The alteration extends to the minutelt 
things, even to the dfess and manners of 
every rank of society. , ^ ; 
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Cards.-^Whist.—Treaiisesuponthis Game. 
' — Pope Joan. — Cards never used on the 
SabbatA, and heavily taxed. — Ace of 
Spades^ 

The English card« are, like the French, 
fifty-tSvo in number. They differ from 
them in the figured cards, which are 
whole-length, and in the clumsiness of 
their fabric, being as large again, thick in 
proportion, and always plain on the back. 
Our names for the suits are retained in 
both countries ; and as only with us the 
names and the figures correspond, and our 
words for cards (naypes) is unlike that in 
any other European language, we either 
invented or first received them from the 
Orieut^s. 

Gambling, dancing and hunting are as 

ES 
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favourite pastimes among the English as 
among avages. The latter of these sporti 
must of course be almost exclusively the 
amusement of men ; dancing requires youthi 
or at least strength and agility ) but old 
and young, hale and infirm^ can alike en- 
joy the stimulus of the dice-box or the 
card -table. 

Fashion, which for a long time appoint- 
ed the games in this country, as it (toes 
every thing else, seems here at last to have 
lost its fickleness. Ombre, Basset^ apd 
Quadrille had their day ; but Whist isu 
much the favourite now as when it was first 
introduced. Casino came in from Ilaly, 
like the opera, and won over many £b* 
males ; but, like the opera, though it be* 
came fashionable it never was fairly natu* 
ralized, and wbist still continues peculiaxly 
the game of the English people. It suits 
the taciturnity and thoughtfulness of the 
national character; indeed its name is de- 
rived from whish, a word or rather sound 
which they make when they would en- 
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join silenoe^. Not a word is spoken du« 
ring the deal, unless one of the party, 
happening to be of irascible temper,]should 
find fault with his partner — for people of 
the politest manners sometimes forget 
their politeness and their manners at cards. 
The time of dealing, if silence be broken ,^ 
is employed in discussing the politics of 
the last deal. Whatever the stake may be^ 
the men usually increase it by betting, 
with some by^stander upon the issue of 
the rubber, the single game, and sometimts 
the single deal ; and thus the lookers* 
on take as much interest in the cards at 
the players themselves. 

A certain person of the name of Hoy It 
wrote a treatise upon the game, about half, 
a Century ago, and laid down all its laws. 
These laws, which like those of the Medes 
^bnd the Persians alter not, are constantly 
appealed to. Few books in the language, 
or in any language^ have been so fire- 

** It seems, by tliis etymology, as if somc^rsoo 
^ad becD fooling the author's curiosity.— T&. 
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quently printed, still fewer so intently 
studied. Compendiums have been made o^ 

a pocfcet-size for the convenience of rfeady 

• 

reference ; these are very nuiherous '; tb^ 
most esteemed is by Short*". But though' 
these laws are every where received SlA ta- 
nonical, an old Welsh baronet who iik^ 

to play cards six days intheweekj krid* 

» 

take physic on the seventhy chose sdro^' 
few years since to set up a bbresy of Hfi' 
own in opposition. It consisted in fedutT-' 
ing the number of points from tell 't6 8\)t, 
allowing no honours to be co^htedj iuid' 
determining the trump by drawing W ciifilt' 
from the other pack, so that the dealer 
had no advantage, and all chance was as 
far as possible precluded. Whether thi^* 
was considered as savouring too much of 
equality and Jacobinism I know not, but 
he made few proselytes, and the schism 
expired with him. Fie himself called it 
Rational Whist ; his friends, in a word of . 

* Tiic author has mistakm Bob Short for a rcnl 
nrtuie.— Ta. 
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troqtemptuous fabrication^ dchomihaled i^ 
bis whimsy 'whamsy. 

Of the iDiXior games I have only noticed 
two as remarkable^ the one for its name, 
^hich is. Pope Joan ; a curious instance of 
the mean artifices by which the heretics 
still contrive to keep up a belief in this ex«. 
ploded fable« They call her the curse o£ 
Scotland; so thelegend^ fabulous as itisj has 
beenstilljnore falsified. The other game it 
called qfeax*:, each person stakes a certain^ 
sum^ a jcard !» namedi and the pack spread 
upon the tabl^ ; each drawa one in succes-^ 
SJQn^ and h^ who dra^ys the lot loses and 
f^tires : Ibis Is rep^s^ted till the last survivor, 
remains with the^pooU The pleasure of 
the game consists in they^ar which each 
person feels of seeing the fatal card turned 
up by himself, and hence its name. 

Their great poet t speaks of an old age 

* Un efpanto is the original phrase. Not knowing 
the gatncy the translator suspects he has not hit 
upon the right name. — Tr, 
*t Alexander Pope. 
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of cards as- the regular and natural deatiny 
of his countrywomen,— whajk they all come 
to. at last. This is one of the . effects of 
their general irreligion. When I have 
seen a palsied old woman nodding oner 
these Devil's-books, as the puritans call 
them, I could not but think how much 
better her witheredl and trembling bondf 
would be employed m telling abead-string, 
than in sorting clubs and- spades $ and k 
has given me melancholy thoughts, . to 
think that the human being whon^ I be* 
held there with one foot in the grave, had. 
^probably never a serious thought upon any 
other subject. The more rigid .dissenters^ 
and especially the Quakers, proscribe cards 
altogether ; some of the old church peojple, 
on the contrary, seem to ascribe a sort of 
sacredi>ess to this method of ainu8eiiieut>, 
and think that a Christmas-day cannot be 
duly celebrated without it« But a general 
and unaccountable prejudice prevails against 
the use of them on Sundays. I believe that 
iialf the people of England think it the very 
essence of sabbath-breaking. 
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, ^Nothing is taxed more heavily than cards 
and dice, avowedly for the purpose of dis* 
<:ouraging gambling. Yet the lottery is one 
of the regular Ways and Means of govern* 
pient ; and as men will gamble, in sovnt 
shape or other, it should seem that the wisest 
thing a Government can dp, is to encour^e 
that mode of gambling which is most ad«» 
vant^^eous to itself, and least mischievous 
to the peo{de. If cards were lightly taxed^ 
so a3 to be sold as cheaply here as they are 
in our country, the amnsement would, as 
with us, desc^QKlto th^ lowest class ^ sa«- 
ciety, and the consumption be increased in 
proportion • The revenue would be no loser, 
and the people would he benefitedi inas- 
much as some little degree of, reflection ii 
necessary to most games ; and for those 
who now never think at all, it would be 
advancing a step in intellect and civiliza- * 
lion, to think at their sports* Besides 
this, cards are favourable to habits of do-^ 
mestication, and the mechanic would nof 
so often fipend his evenings in the 
chimney corner of the alehouse, if he 
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QOixld have this amusement by his otvna 
fire*side« 

All the insignia of taxation are conferred 
upon the ace of spades, which is girt 
with the garter, encircled with laurels, and 
surmounted wiih the crown, the king's 
name above, and his motto beneath ; but 
under all, and over all, and around all, yoa 
read every where ** sixpence, additional 
duty !" which, said sixpences have been 
laid On so often, that having no room for 
their increase upon the card, they now 
ornament the wrapper in which the pack 
is sold with stamps. , Once in a farm- 
house where cards were so seldom used 
that a pack lasted half a century, J saw 
an ace of spades, plain like the other 
aces : they told me it was always made so 
in former limes, — a proof that when it was 
chosen to bear these badges of burthen- 
some distinction, quadrille, or some one 
of its family, was the fashionable game. 
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Growth of the Commercial Interest, — Fa^ 
mily Pride almost extinct. — Effect of 
heavy Taxation. — Titles indiscriminate- 
ly granted. — Increase of the House of 
Peers^ 

1 HE commercial system has long been 
undermining the distinction of fanks in 
society^ and introducing a worse distinction 
in its stead. Mushrooms are every day 
starting up from the dunghill of trade^ 
nobody knows how^ and family pride is 
therefore become a common subject of 
ridicule in England ; the theatres make it 
the object of a safe jest, sure to find ap- 
plause irom the multitude, who are ever 
desirous of. depreciating what they do not 
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possess; iind authors^ who ate to ttieiidr- 
selves, as one of their own number says/ 

" A whole Welsh genealogy alone,'' 

continue to affack as a prejudice a fed* 
ing, which, as philosophers, it is now 
time for them to defend. That the new 
gentry of the country should join if, 
thi>s ridicule ought not to be wondered 
at. He who has no paternal oaks 
has reason to prefer the poplars of his 
own planting, and may well like to 
expatiate upon the inconvenience of an 
^Id family house, long galleries, huge 
halls, and windows which none but the 
assessor can count, in l^is own villa, which 
is built to the pattern of. the last tax upon 
light, and where the stucco upon the walls 
is hardly dry. But that the true gentlemen 
of England should ^readily yield up their 
own precedency to vulgar opinion is in- 
deed extraordinary. Nothing, however, is 
now valued for being old. The windows 
and the whole front of the mansion must 
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be modernized j the old avenues 6f cilmi^ 
which two centuries have just brought to 
their full perfection^ are sacrificed to a 
hatred of uniformity; and Ihe yew hedges^ 
which have been dipt year after year till 
they formed a thick and impenetrable 
wall, are levelled and shorn smooth away. 
The fashion of the furniture must be 
changed ; even the old plate must be melt* 
ed down^ and recast in the newest shape; 
and an English Esquire would as soon 
walk abroad in his grandfather's wedding 
suit, as suffer the family Tree to be seen in 
his hall. 

This degeneracy of feeling is confined 
%o the English, and has not yet extended 
to the Scotch, or Welsh, or Irish. That 
it is not necessarily and unavoidably pro- 
duced by commerce seems to be proved 
by the instances of Genoa and Venice ; 
but the commercial spirit was never so uni- 
versal in those states aft it is in England^ 
where it extends to every thing, b.vA poi- 
eons every thing:—- literature, arts, religion. 
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government are alike tainted^ it is a-Zs^t 
which has ^ot into the system of the. 
country^ and is rotting flesh and bone. 

In the celestial hierarchy, we are told^ 
the gradations, though infinite, are imper- 
ceptible ; so gradual is the ascent, and sa 
beautiful and perfect is order in heaven» 
Experience shows that something Hke this 
is desirable in civil society; at leasts where, 
the limits of rank are most strongly mark- 
ed, there is there the worst tyranny and the 
most abject misery, as among the casts of 
Hindostan. Towards this evil the English 
are tending ; the commercial system en- 
croaches on the one hand ppon the aristo- 
cracy, and on the other it treads down the 
peasants, and little landholders^ the yeo- 
manry as they weie called, who wero^once 
the strength of England. Half a century 
ago the country was divided into small 
farms ; here was a race of men above the 
labotirers, though labourers themselves; 
not superior to their hinds in manners or 
education^ and living ,at the same table 
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with them^'but still in independence^ and. 
with that feeling of independence which 
was the pride of the country, and which 
has made the country what it is. These 
men have disappeafed since agriculture 
has become a trading speculation : field 
has been joined to field; a moneyed farmer 
comes, like Aaron's rod, and swallows up 
all within his reach. Agriclilture is cer- 
tainly materially improved; whether the 
markets be better supplied or not is disput- 
ed ; there is less competition, and the rich 
cultivator can withhold produce which his; 
poorer predecessor must have brought to 
sale. In this point perhaps the advantages 
and disadvantages may be equal. But the 
evil is, that there is one gradation the less 
in society; that the second step in the 
ladder is taken away. And this evil is felt 
and acknowledged : the race of domestic 
servants were formerly the children of 
these little farmers ; tljey were decently 
and religiously educated; and because they 
were of respectable parentage, they pos- 
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dessed a sort of family pride which nia^c 
them respectable themselves. But the la* 
bouring and maniifacturing poor have na. 
leisure to breed up their children religioua* 
ly, and no means to do it decently, and a 
Very general depravity of the servants is 
complained of. 

The gentry of small fortune have alsa 
disappeared. The colonial war bore hard 
upon them, bjut the Ust haa crushed them^ 
Inheriting what to their forefathers had 
been an ample subsisleoce, they have^ 
found themselves step by step <rurtailed 
4)f the luxuries and at last of the comforts 
of life, without a possibility of .helping* 
4ihemselves. For those who were arrived 
at manhood it was too late to enter ifoto 
any profession ; and to embark what they 
{X)S8essed in trade was hazarding all, and 
putting themselves at the mercy of a part- 
ner. Meantime year after year the price 
of every article of necessary consumption 
has increased with accelerating rapidity t 
eduoatioa has become more costly^ and at 
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the saxne time more indispensable; and 
taxation year after year falls heaTier> while 
the means of payment become less. lo 
vain does he whose father has lived in opu* 
lence, and whom the villagers with heredita^ 
ry respect still address hat in hand, or bow 
to as they pass,^n vain does be put dowa 
the carriage, dismiss the footman, and 
block up windows even in the house front; 
There is .no escape. Wine disappears 
irom his side-board ; there is no longer. '^ 
tabic ready for his. friend | the priest is no 
longer invited afier service ; — all will not 
do : bis boys must out to sea, or seek their 
fortune in trade; his girls sink lower, and 
become dependents on the rich, or main* 
tain themselves by the needle, while he 
mortgages the land, for immediate subsist- 
ence, deeper and deeper as the burthen of 
the times presses heavier and heavier ;— « 
Und happy is he if it lasts long enough to 
keep him from absolute want before he* 
links into the grave. 

While one part of the community is 
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Ibus depressed by the effects of war^ and 
the commercial system, and the dimi-: 
ntshed value of money, they who are in 
the lucky scale rise as others sink ; and - 
sserchants apd bankers and contractors 
make their way by wealth even into this • 
ranks of nobility. James I.^ whom we. 
ijompelled to cut off the head of the Ra« 
kgh, being perpetually at his shifts to. 
supply the extravagance of his infamous 
favourites, invented the title of baronet^ . 
aod offered fifty of these titles for sale at .a * 
thousand pounds each, — ^in those days a., 
weighty sum. This title has never indeed- 
since been publicly put up to sale, yet it 
is^till to be purchased ; and as one of the 
expedients during the 44nerican war, it is 
known that the then minister, having no 
readier means of rewarding on& of bis 
adherents, gave him the blank patent of 
a baronetcy, to o^ake the most of, and fill 
up with what name he pleased. It is true 
that the title confers no power, the holder 
stUl continuing a commoner; but whea. 
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honorary distinctions are thus disposed of^* 
they cease to be honourable^ Knighthood' 
13 here bestowed indiscriminately upon the: 
greatest and the meanest occasions : it was- 
conferred upon Sir Sidney Smithy wba"! 
stopt the progress of Bonaparte in Syria; ' 
and drove him from Acre ; and it islavish* • 
ed upon every provincial merchant wbd> 
comes up with ah address from his native'' 
eity to the king upon any subject of pub* ' 
lie congratulation. • This title, which con« 
sists in affii^ing Sir to th6 proper name (a ' 
wbrd equivalent in its common accep* 
tation to Sefior), differs from the baronetcy 
in not being hereditary ; but, as I have 
before said, whoever chooses to pay the 
price may entail it upon his children. 

The indiscriminate admission to nobi« 
lity is a practice which produces the same 
mischievous effect upon public opinion. 
They must be short-sighted politicians who 
do not see that, if they would have no- 
bility respected, they should reserve it as 
the reward of great and signa*! scrvicesi 
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that it is monstrous to give the same ho* 
iiours and privileges to a man because he 
has the command of three or four bo- 
roughs^ as to Nelson for the battle of 
the Nile. This however is not all the evil ; 
the political system of the country is al« 
tered by it, and the power of the oW no- 
bles gradusJIy transferred to a set of new 
men, to an aristocracy of wealth. The 
Lords in Elngland form the second power 
in the state, and no law can be enacted till 
it has received their approbation. About 
a century a^ the party in opposition to the 
crown was known to be the strongest in 
the house of lords, and the queen^ koow- 
. ing that her measures would else be out- 
voted, created twelve new peers^ who 
turned the scale. This open and undis- 
guised exertion of the prerogative, to the 
actual subversion of the constitution as it 
then stood, provoked nothing more than a 
sarcasm. When the first of these new 
peers gave his vote upon the question, one 
of the old nobles addressed himself to the 
5 
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fest^ ftBci daid^ ^^ I suppose^ geptlemeiij 
you all vote by y<mT iortman/* alluding 
4o their number^ which was the same as 
that of a common jury. This practice of 
granting peerages iias beei^ more frequent 
dur'mg the present reign than at any for* 
mer period^ not less than three-fifths qf 
the house of lords having been cre^iec^ 
atnl the number is every year increasei^ 
But to the old aristocracy of the country 
every new creaUon is a diminution of their 
power and weighi in the political scale* 
This evil will eventually occasion its own 
remedy ; the lords will become at laat too 
numerous for one assembly^ and sooner 
or later some mode of election fnr seats 
must be resorted to for the younger peersy 
as is now the case in Scotland* * ^ 

Agur praydd i6 the Almi^y to give 
him neither poverty nor riches^ and tht 
wisest of mankind recorded his prayer for 
its wisdom. That which is wisdom for an 
individual must be wisdom for a nation^ 
for wisdom and morality are not variable. 
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There arc too much riches and too Diucb 
poverty in England ; and w^re there less 
of the one there would be less of the 
6ther. Taxation might be so directed • as 
to break down the great properties^ and 
counteract the law of primogeniture.-* 
Without that law no country can emerge 
from barbarism^ (unless^ as in Peru, no 
right of individual property be acknow- 
ledged,) and, in small estates, it seems 
advisable that it should always hold good y 
but when a nation has attained to that state 
of improvement which England has^ the 
operation of the law is mischievous. So* 
ctety has outgrown it. But thus it is that^ 
retaining institutions after their utility hat 
ceased, man is crippled on his marcb^ by 
fetterin^^ like the Chinese women^ the 
feet of maturity with the shoes of child- 
hood. 
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DesparJCs Conspiracy.-^ Conduct of the 
Populace on that Occasion.-^War. — The 
Question examined whether England is 
in Danger of a Revolution.-^Ireland. 

A MOST extraordinary conspiracy to kill 
the king and to overthrow the government 
has been detected. A . certain Colonel 
Despard and a few soldiers were the only • 
persons concerned* This noan had for: 
many years been the object of suspicion^ 
and had at different times been confined 
as a dangerous pers9n. Whether his ' 
designs were always treasonable^ or whe* i 
ther he was goaded on by a frantic desire 
of revenge for what he had suffered^ cer» 
tain it is that he corrupted some of the 
king's guards to fire at him in his carriage^ 
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from a cannon which always stands by the 
palace. Tf it missed^ the others were to 
be ready to • dispatch him with their 
swords. The scheme had spread no furth- 
er than this handful of associates ; and 
they trusted to the general confusion 
which it would occa&ioh, and ta tbe*t!em* 
per of the mob. These facts have been 
proved by the testimony of some of the 
parties concerned, Despard on hi« tdal 
steadily denied them^ and laid a not un- 
teasonsd^le stress upon the absurdity of 
the sdieme. The jury who pronounced 
him guilty unaccountably recommended 
him to mercy ; he, however, and some of 
his accomplices have suffered death. The 
rest^ it is supposed^ will be' pardoned *• 
With suob lenity are things cdlxdacted in 
England. No arrests have followed^ no 

* One of these men has just been transported 
(Dec. 1806), having renuuned in the "^ower since 
his conviction, upon the allowance of a state pri* 
'soner. His expenses it is to be hoped are charged 
to tbe nation among the ExtrMrdinnries.-^Tn^ * 
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alarm has been excited; the people are 
perfectly satisfied of bis guilty and only say 
What a blessing that it did not happen 
under Pitt ! — ^Never had a nation a more 
perfect confidence in -the rectitude of their 
minister. 

The execution was^fter the ordinary 
manner^ with this difference only^ that the 
criminal after he was dead was beheaded^ 
and the bead held; up with this, prodama* 
tion^ ^^ This is the head of a traitor/' He 
addressed the peqple from the scaflbklj 
solemnly protested that he ^as innoc^nt^ 
and that he died a martyr Ui the zeal with 
which be bad ever been the friend of their 
liberties. If revenge were the rooted pas- 
sion of bis soul^ never; was that passion 
more stropgly exempfified ihan by this 
cakn declaration of a dying msnx, which 
was so wdl calculated to do- mischief^-— 
and had it been .under Mr; Pitt's admini* 
stradon^.a great part of the nation would 
haye-ibelieved him. What is most extra- 
x>rdinlffyita» i^t^the mOb applauded him 
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while he spoke, took off their hats as if in 
respect when he suffered, and hissed the 
executioner when he held up hrs bloody 
b^ad. They burnt one of the witnesses 
in eflSgy, — and attended the body to the 
grave, as if they had been giving hina the 
honours of a public funeral • 

The English are going to war. To the 
uttei* astonishment of. every body the 'king 
has informed parliament, that formidable ar« 
maments are^fitting out in the French ports, 
and that it is necessary to prepare, against 
ihttci. There is not a syllable of truth in 
this, and every body ktiows it; but every 
thing in this country is done by a fiction | 
the lawyers have as complete a mythoU)gy 
of their own as the old poets, and every 
trial has as regular a machinery as the 
fHad. That war will be the rei^iiU is not 
cjoubted, because it is well known' that 
the ministry are disposed to be at peace* 
They have given a decisive proof o^ this 
by prosecuting M. PeUier for a libc) i^pott 
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the first consul ; it is therefore reasonably 
supposed, that after a measure so repugnant 
as this to English feelings, and to English 
notions of the freedom of the press, has 
been adopted to gratify the first consul, 
nothing but necessity could induce them 
to abandon their pacific system. 

This sudden turn of political affairs has 
greatly raised the reputation of lord Gren- 
ville and his party. It now appears that 
he prophesied as truly of the peace as Mr, 
Fox did of the war. The curse of Cassan- 
dra lay upon both ; and it seems as if the 
English, like the Jews of old, always were 
to have prophets, and never to believe 
•them. The peace^ however, short as its 
duration has been, has been highly bene- 
ficial. The English are no longer a divi- 
ded people. They are ready and almost 
eager for the commencement of hostilities, 
because they are persuaded that war 14 
unavoidable. The tremendous power of 
France seems rather to' provoke than alarm 
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thein:' voluhteei*^ are arming every where; 
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and though every man shakes his head 
when he hears the taxes talked ofj it is 
evident that they are ready to part with 
half they have> if the national exigencies 
call for it. 

Still the circumstances which occurred 
upon Despard's execution may give the 
English government matter for serious 
reflection. There is no longer a party in 
the country who are desirous of a revolu- 
tion^ and as eager as they were able to dis- 
seminate the perilous principles of Jaco- 
binism. Bonaparte has extinguished that 
spirit ; he has destroyed all their partiality 
for the French government^ and Mr. Ad* 
dington has conciliated them to their own. 
Never was there a time when the English 
were so decidedly Anti-Gallican^ those 
very persons being the most so who for- 
merly regarded France with the warmest 
hopes. Whence then can have arisen 
this disposition in the populace^ unless it 
be from the weight of taxation which af- 
fects them in the price of every article of 
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life,-— from a growing suspicion that their 
interest and the interest of \heir rulers 
are not the same^ and a disposition to try 
any change for the chance there is that 
it may be for the better ? 

Two causes^ and only two^ will rouse a 
peasantry to rebellion ; intolerable oppres* 
sion, or religious zeal either for the right 
faith or the wrong; no other motive is 
powerful enough. A manufacturing poor 
is more easily instigated to revolt. They 
have no local aittachments ; the persons to 
whom they look up for support they regar4 
inore with envy than respect^ as men who 
grow rich by their labour; they know 
enough of what is passing in the political 
world to think themselves politicians ; 
they feel the whole burthen of taxation, 
whicK is not the case with the peasant^ 
because he raises a great part of his own 
food : they are aware of their own num- 
bers, and the moral feelings which in the 
peasant are only blunted, are in these 
men debauched. A manufacturing popu* 
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middle class and to incfease the lower 
ones ; andf there is also some danger fhat 
the people may become dissatisfied with 
their rulers. There is no oeconomy in the 
administration of publie aflatr9;^prodigri 
governments must be needy, and needj 
ones must be oppressive. The sum paid 
in taxation is beyond what any other pco» 
pie ever paid to the state ; the expenditure 
of the state is almost incredible-— for the 
last years of the war it exceeded a xniHion 
of English money per week. The pecula* 
tion is in proportion to the expendfturtt 
They are now inquiring into these abuser; 
many have been pointed out in the depart* 
ment of the admiralty, and no person en- 
tertains a doubt but that they exist in every 
other department in an equal degree. It 
is almost as dangerous to touch these 
abuses as to let them continue ;— but the 
alarm has been given, and upon this 
ground any member of parliament, how* 
n'er little his influence and however de- 
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spised his talents^ would, even if h^ stood 
atone^ prove aiar more formidable opponent 
to any ministry^ than ever Fox has been 
with all tbe^ great families of the country, 
and all bi& own mighty powers. Any 
member who should boldly and pertina- 
ciously cry out that the public money was 
peculated, bring forward his proofs, and 
perseveringly insist upon investigation> 
would not long be without supporters^* 
The people would take up the catise : they 
can bear to have their money squandered, 
and can even be made to take a pride v^ 
the magnitude of the expenditure, as some» 
thing magnificent, but they would not 
bear to have it pilfered ^^r-and should: they 
be convinced that it is pilfered, which 
these examinations if they be carried on 
must needs convince them of-— shpuUt 
they be provoked so far as to insist upoor 
having all the ways- and windings of cor-r 
foptipifi laid open, and all the accoitfU^ 
well examined before the bills iare paid, I 
know not what lure would he strcmg 
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enough to dmw them from ike scent^ and 
their governors would bare reason to ap- 
prehend the fate of Actaeon. 

The causes which may prevent revolu- 
tion chiefly arise from France. France ex- 
pects to ruin England by Us finances, for- 
getful with what result that recipe for 
ruining an enemy has lately been tried by 
England upon herself. The French do 
not know this wonderful people. It was 
supposed that the existence of the English 
government depended upon the bank, and 
that the bank would be ruined by an inva- 
sion : the thing was tried ; men were 
landed in Wales, away ran the Londonei^ 
to the bank to exchange their bills for 
cash^ and the stock of cash was presently 
exhausted. What was the consequence i 
Why, when the Londoners found there 
jvas no cash to be had, they began to 
-consider whether they could not do witk- 
out it, mutually agreed- to be contented 
-with paper — and with paper they have beep 
contented ever since. : The bank is infi** 
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nitely obliged to France for the experiment^ 
«nd no persons suffer by it except the poor 
sailors, who, when they receive their pay, 
put these bills ia their tobacco-boxes and 
spoil them with a wetquld. 
: It is> certain Ihat the English government 
[must adopt a strict system of (economy,, 
thereby effectually preventing revolution.by 
reform, or that sooner or. later a naticmal 
bankruptcy must ensue — and to this France 
hopes to drive them. But what would be 
-the effect of national -bankruptcy ?. — ^not ai 
sevolution* The English, have no fits of 
insanity:. i£ they saw the evil to be. in- 
evitable>. they would immediately begin to* 
calculate and to compound, and see ho iv 
it might be brought about with the least 
mischief. Thousands would be ruined;. 
but they who would be benefited by the 
.reduction of the taxes^ would be tens. of. 
thousands y so that the majority would be 
satisfied at the time, and government be-- 
gin its accounts afresh,, strong enough .to > 
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take credit^ if the peof^ were not disposed 
to give it. For this &ct is apparent from 
all history^ — that the tendency of all politiy 
cat changes is ultimately to strengthen the 
executive power. Fonns may be dtercd— 
. they who play for authority may win and 
lose as rapidly as other ganiestevs, and 
perhaps at more desperate stakes^ bnt the 
uniform result is^ that the gOTemoftent be* 
comes stronger. The National Cosven- 
tion carried decrees into eflfect which Lotiis 
XrV. would not have dared to attempt 
and Bonaparte has all the strength of that 
convention rendered permanent bymilitaiy 
power. Whatever be the external form^ 
the effect is the same ; the people sulMnit 
implicitly to the directions of a single 
roan^ till he has riveted the yoke upon 
their necks ; or cheerfully obey the more 
rigid tyranny of laws^ because they cm* 
ceive them to be of their own making.— 
A government therefore with the forms of 
freedom^ which could persuade the peopk 
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that it had no other object than their good; 
woiild be the strongest in the worlds The 
Spartans called themselves free^ and boast*- 
ed of their obedience to instiuilkms which 
changed the very nature of ni«i. 

In the langtK^e of mod«m politics a mt« 
nistry has been con^dered as synonymous 
with government^ and government as sy^ 
iK>nymous with nation. England made 
this error with regard to France, and 
France is now making it with regard to 
England. Admit that the pressure of tax- 
ation should occasion a national )>ank^ 
ruptcy^ and that this in its consequence 
should bring about a revokition^**£ngiand 
would be miserid^le at home ) but would 
she be less formidable abroad? She would 
not have a ship nor a sailor the less; and if 
any circumstances were to awaken a mili^ 
lary spirit in the land of the Plaiitagenets^ 
France^ mighty as she is^ might tremble 
for her conquests. I do not believe that 
the fall of the funds would produce any 
violent change in the government 3 and 
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whether It did or not, the enemies of Eii« 
gtand would do well to remember,, that it 
:would finally Htrengtheo the nation. 
r Bonaparte, whether at war or at :peace, 
will endeavour to ruin the cotninerce of 
England. As for what he can do by M^ar, 
.the English laugh at him. The old saying 
of the cat and the' adulterer holds equally 
true of the smuggler ; and a large portioa 
of the world is out of reach of his armiesi 
but not out of reach of their merchant- 
ships. He will take the surer method of 
establishing manufactories at home:— -they 
smile at this too. Manufactories are not 
to be created by edicts ; and if they were, 
if he could succeed in this, he would do 
precisely the best possible thing which 
could be done for England in the best poir 
sible way : — first check and then destroy a 
system^ which there is now nothing to 
check, which cannot be suddenly destro}r^ 
ed without great evil^ and which, if it con- 
tinues to increase, will more eflfectually 
tend to ruin England than all the migbt 
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and all the machinatipns of its enemies, 
were they ten times more formidable than 
they are. 

That system certainly threatens the in**- 
ternal traiiquillity^ and undermines the 
strength of the country. It communicatcii 
just knowledge enough to the populace to 
make them dangerous^ and it poisons 
4heir morals. The temper of what is calle^ 
the mob, that is, of this class of people, 
has been manifested at the death of De<- 
spard^ and there is no reason to suppose 
that it is not the same in all other great 
towns as in London. It will be well for 
Kngland when her cities shall decrease, 
and her villages multiply and grow; when 
there shall be fewer streets and more cot- 
tages. The tendency of the present sy-^ 
ptem is to convert the peasantry into poorf 
her potiey should be to reverse this, and to 
convert the poor into peasantry, to in* 
crease them, and to enlighten them; for 
their numbers are the strength, and theic 
knowledge i^ the security pf states.. 
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Ireland is the vulnerable part of the 
British empire s and till that empire be re^ 
stored to the true faith^ it will always be 
vulnerable there* Another conspiracy has 
just been formed there ; the plan was to 
seize the seat of government^ and if the 
insurgents bad not stopped to perpetrate a 
useless murder upon the way, they would 
in all likelihood have succeeded^ the mails 
would that night have scattered their pro* 
clamations over the whole island^ and 
nine-tenths of the population would have 
been instantly in rebellion. The exem- 
plary attachment oF the Irish to the reli- 
gion of their fathers is beyond all praise^ 
and almost beyond all example* Nothing 
but the complete re-estabHshment of that 
religion can ever conciliate them to th^ 
English government, or reclaim them from 
their present savage state, and the false 
hierarchy is too well aware of the conse- 
quences ever to consent to this. Dagon 
knows what would happen if the Ark of 
Truth were to be set up so near* • 
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^ Account of Swedenho'rgianism^ 

I FOUND my way one Sunday to the NeiP^. 
Jerusalem^ or Swedenborgian chapel. Tt 
is singularly handspn>e^ aod its gallery 
fitted up like boxes at a theatre. Few or 
none of the congregation belonged to the 
lower classes, they seemed to be chiefly 
respectable tradesmen. The service was 
decorous^ and the singing remarkably 
good : but I have never in any other here- 
tical meeting h^ard heresy so loudly in- 
sisted upon. * Christ in his divine^ or in 
his glorified humaUy was repeatedly ad- 
dressed as the only God; and the preacher 
laboured to show that the profane were 
those who worshipped three Gods, and 
that their prayers, instead of a sweet- 
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smelling savour ascending to the throne of 
God, were an obscene stink which offend- 
ed his nostrils. 

There is little remarkable in the civil, or, 
as his disciples would call it^ the hprnan 
and terrestrial part of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg's history. He was born in 1689, at 
Stockholm, and was son of the bishop of 
Ostroorothia. Charles XII. favoured biro : 
Queen Ulrica ennobled him, dignii)'iug 
his name by elongation, as if in the pa* 
triarchal fashion, from Swedberg to Swe- 
denborg. It is certain that he was a map 
ef science, having been assessor of the. 
Metallic College, and having pubhshed a 
Regnum Minerale in three volumes folio ; 
fcut he abandoned the mineral kingdom for 
a spiritual world of his own, the most ex- 
traordinary that ever a cxazy imagination 
created ♦. 

* The author seems to have looked for no other 
account of Swedeuborg than \^hat his ignorant be- 
lievers could furnish. At thd age of twenty he pub- 
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His ccl^sttal history is mofe oiit of th<5 
comnibn. I am copying from ihe books 
of his believers when I tell you— that his 
interiors were opened by the Lord ; that he 
conversed with the dead> and with the very 
worst devils without danger; that bespoke 
the angelic language, and respired the an>- 

lished a collection of Latin poems under the title 
of Ludus Hcliconlus, she Carmina Miscellanea qtia 
variis in locis cecinii, &c. Charles XII. valaed him 
for fiis scientific knowledge, and profited hy it. lie 
took him with him to the siege of Frederickshall ; 
the roads were impassable for artillery, andSwe* 
denborg made a cand, cutting through mountains 
and raising valleys, by which his battering pieces 
were conveyed. lie was a great favourite with 
Charles, and deservedly so; for it is said that do 
person, except Linnaeus, ever did so much in So 
short a time. In all the North of Europe he was 
held in the highest estimation, till, in the year 1743 » 
be abandoned sciepce to print his waking dreams^ 
and become the founder of a new church. 

Swedenborg died at Loudon in 1772, and after 
lying in state was buried at the Swedish church 
near Radcliffb liighwaj,— TlU 
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gels' atmosphere ; that for twenty-8 
be was in the spirit, and at the sai 
in the body ; that he could let hi 
into the body or out of the body 
sure ; that he had been in all the 
and in all the heavens, and had e 
scended into hell ; that the twelve 
used to visit hini; that a conspi 
spirits was formed against him ; s 
he was seized with a deadly disease 
sequence of a pestilential smoke w] 
sued from Sodom and f^ypt in tfa 
tual world. 

Enough of this. Let me try i 
possible to make his mythology 
gible, and to draw out a map of hi 
mundane discoveries. 

Omnia qucB in ccelis, sunt in ter 
restri modo ; omnia quce in terrisy 
coeliSf coelesti modo. All things 
are in heaven are upon earth, a 
earthly manner 5 all things which ai 
eartli are in heaven^ after a heavenl 
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sier*. So says Trismegistos^ and wha 
^11 dispute the authority of the thrice* 
greatest Hermes ?— The Scriptures there- 
fore cannot be understood without the 
science of correspondences ; a knowledge 
which the patriarchs possessed intuitively 
in the golden age^ which wais.presenred 
only scientifically in the silver age, became 
merely speculative in the copper age^ and 
in our iron generation has been wholly lost. 
The Egyptian hieroglyphics are to be ex- 
plained by this key, which opens also all 
the mysteries of the ritual law. Job was 
the last writer who possessed it, till it was 
revealed to the Swedish teacher. 

There is nothing new in this, you tell 
me ; it is the old notion of a double meanH> 
ing, the external and the internal, the li** 
teral and the allegorical, the letter and the 
spirit Not so, my good Father ! ^^ Cor- 

• What if Earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven, and things therein 
Each to other like^more than on Earth is thought? 

3Vfii;roN.— Tr, 
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lespondence is the appearance of the in* 
t-ernal in the external^ and its representa" 
tion therein ; there is a correspondence be- 
tween all things in heaven and all things 
in roan ; without correspondence with the 
spiritual world nothing whatever could exist 
or subsist.*' You are growing impatient ! 
*— I must give you a specimen of common 
language interpreted by this science. Two 
legs stand for the will of God : by a small 
piece of the ear we are to understand the 
will of truth ; the son of a she^ass denotes 
rational truth ; and an ass, without any 
mention of his pedigree^ signifies the scien-^ 
tific principle— certainly no ill-choseii em- 
blem of such principles and such science 
as this. This is stark nonsense, you say I 
My good father Antonio ; '^ No distinct 
idea can be had of correspondence without 
a previous knowledge concerning heaven as 
the Great Man,'* or Maximus Homo, as we 
must call him, in the Master's own words. 
In sober serious explanation^: Sweden- 
borg seems to have thought upon one text 
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and:dreamt upon it, till he mistook, his 
dreamd and his delirium for revelatioxi,' 
^* Let us make man in our image, after* 
Our likeness. — So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created 
he htm*" His system ia a wild comment 
upon this passage, as monstrous as any of 
the Rabbinical reveries. Accordingly he 
lays it down as an axiom, that the whole 
of divine order was imaged in man at the 
creation, insomuch that he was divine 
order itself in a humati form, and sb 
Heaven in Epitome. Upon this he has 
built up a creed of the strangest anthro* 
J)omorph'ism> 'tcachiitg that the divinity of 
the deity comstitntcs' hieavcn> and that 
hek^eti' itself iff m a huhian'form. Deity 
and heavcri thus idewti'fied bemg the Mdx^ 
imut Homo, the Grand or Divine Mdn. 
' It has* b^eh one of- the many fancies of 
-hypothelical philosophers, that all bodi^ 
are aggregates of living atbttis. Admit 
'lM>'neikMi^.>Mdft«xplaifl8 ail the nliyste- 
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lity ; the little inhabitants of the secretory 
organs take each what they like best^ axui 
thus manufacture all the animal nuiterials. 
This is analogous to the celestial system 
of Swedenborg, but with this differencCy 
that each constituent part and particle 
of his Maximus Homo resembles the whole 
in form, every society in this body cQrpo* 
rate^ and every individual of each society 
being in the human shape divine. 

Heaven is to be considered under the 
threefold distinction of general^ special^ 
and particular^-4br Swedenborg bad. learnt 
to classify in his earthly studies. Gene- 
rally it is divided into two kingdoms^ celes* 
tial and spiritual ; but I am sprry to ^add 
that> though I have studied the anatoiny 
of the Grand Man with some attention^ I 
cannot discover where or how these regions 
are separated. The specific division into 
three heavens is more intelligible } the £rf(t 
is in the extremities, the second or middle 
in the trunks the third and highest \a thfB 
^ead. The particular divisioa4i'i;!»tD!i|i« 
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societies of angels, who form the consti- 
tuent monads of this divine aggregate. 

Every part, however, of the Maximus 
Homo is not Heaven ; at least the inhabi- 
tants of every part are neither possessed of 
celestial goodness, nor in that state of ce- 
lestial enjoyment which seems essential to 
our ideas of paradise. For instance, the 
parishioners of the kidneys, the ureters, 
and the bladder, consist of such persons as 
in their mortal state took a cruel delight in 
bringing others to justice 4 these people 
speak with a harsh chattering voice, like 
magpies whose tongues have been slit* 
They who have despised virtue and religion 
are in the gall-bladder, a bitter destination 
no doubt ! They also who dwell about the 
sphincter vesicce, amuse themselves by tor- 
menting the evjl spirits. Whether they 
are purged of tliis malignant disposition by 
the secretions^ and excretions which are 
going on in their vicinity, this new Ema- 
nuel sayeth not, A purgatory indeed there 
is, and a truly curious one I They who are 

VOL. Ill o 
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Mill unclean in- thoughts and affections afe 
stationed in the colon ; not as compoittBt 
parts of the Grand Man— -of that honour, 
they are not yet worthy ; they are there ai 
his aliment^ to be concocted and digestedf 
and after the gross fieces have been cast 
outi filtered through lacteals and arteries 
into chyle and blood, till they are taken up 
ittto the system and embodied. They who 
are defiled with earthly ; dregs are in tlie 
small-guts ; the most impure. of all in the 
neck pf the blad4^r and in the rectuniy. 
both which have below th^m a most dread* 
fal and filthy hell, ready to receive their 
contents, 

' K rccolhcfr o tnais sobejo c impuro 
Da immundicia de toda a obra lanyada*. ' 

This Ovpavof, or Maximus Hom6,'sctm9 
to be the body of Deity y and the Divine 
Life or Spirit, like the gifted spirit of 

* And to receive the saperfluous and itnpuYe Ob* 
cleannesses which are cast out from ^h^ whole 

work. — ^T|i: * ■ ♦ '■.■■•>.!'■-.■■;. 
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Swedenborg himself, can be in or out, se-' 
parate from, or identified with it^ at plea- 
sure. Accordingly, though the angels are 
in him, and actually are he, yet they visi- 
bly behold him, as the sun of their world. 
Now the Lord in person being the sun, 
the light and heat whidi proceed from 
him must necessarily partake of divinity ; 
accordingly light in Heaven is divi&e truth, 
and heat is diyine love : a thin and tr^s- 
parent vapour, which surrounds the angel« 
hke an atmosphere, enables them to sus^ 
tain this influx of Deity. An atmosphere 
of this kind, which is called the Sphere of 
Life, exhales from every man, spirit and 
angel ; it is the emanation of the vital af- 
fections and thoiighls. In' Heaven, of 
course, it is* volatile essence of love, ^hjuI 
each aqgel is sensibly affected when begets 
within the sphere of another. We 09 
earth feel the same itYfluence, though un* 
conscious of the cause, fof this hypothesis 
physically accounts for the sympathies of 
dislike and of affection.^^TbeOeitf iaalss 
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the celestial moon, and this sun and 
moon are seen at the same time^ one be- 
fore the right eye, and the other before the 
left. Let an angel turn his face which 
way he will, this sun is always before him, 
and he always fronts the east ; yet at the 
same time he can see the other quarters by 
an inward kind of vision, like that of 
thought. A precious olla podrida this of 
allegorical riddles and downright non- 
sense ! 

The ceconomy of the angels is more ra» 
tionally imagined, and is better suited to 
our worldly habits, or suited to better • 
worldly habits than Elysium, ur ValhalUi 
or the Sorgon, the Paradise of Moham- 
med, or the ever-blessed state of Nireup^n 
to which the Yogue approximates when he 
has looked at nothing for seven years but 
the tip of his own nose. You are not lo 
conceive of angels as of disembobied spi- 
rits ; they are material beings, though of a 
finer matter. They wear garments white, 
or flame-coloured, or shining, with which. 
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hey are supplied by the Deity ; only the 
mgelB of the third Heaven, being in the 
itate of innocence made perfect^ are^ naked. 
riiey dwell in houses^ which are arranged 
n streets and squares^ like our cities on 
?arth ; but every thing there is on a nobler 
spale^ and of more magni6cence« Swe- 
Jenborg frequently walked through these 
cities^ and visited the inhabitants ; he saw 
palaces there^ the roofs of which glittered 
IS if with pure gold^ and the floors as if 
ivith precious stones : the gardens are on 
the south side^ where trees with leaves like 
nlver produce fruits resembling gold^ and 
;he flowers are so arranged as by their co- 
ours to represent rainbows. — ^I'here is no 
fpace in Heaven^ or^ more accurately 
speakings no such thing as distance : 
vbere angels wish to be, there they are ; 
ocomotion is accomplished by the mere 
Lct of volition ; and, what is better still, 
f one angel earnestly desires the company 
)f another, the wish attracts him> and he 
mmediately appears. 
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There is a ri)oni in the southern qusrier 
of the spiritual world the walls of whidh 
shine like gold ; and in this room i« t tjfc* 
ble^ and on this table lies the Bible, set 
with jewels. Whenever this book » open- 
ed a light of inexpressible brilliancy flows 
from it^ and thejeweig send forth lra)'S 
which arch it over with a rainbow. When 
an angel of the third Heaven conies and 
.opens it, the ground of this rainbow ap* 
pears crimson ; to one from the second 
Heaven it is blue ; to one of the first or 
lowest Heaven the light is variegated aod 
veined like marble. But if one approaebef 
who has ever falsified the word^ thie bright* 
ness disappears, and the book kself seemi 
co\Tred with blood, and warns him to de* 
part, lest he suffer for his presmmption* 

There is public worship in Jieaven, 
which Swedenborg attended^ and* heard 
sermons : they have books both writter 
and printed ; he was able to read then: 
but could seldom, he says, pick out ar 
Tpeanin^ j from which I conclude that I 
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has successfully copied their style. Writ- 
ing flows from the thoughts of the angels, 
©r with their thoughts, appearing so coin- 
stantaneously as if thought cast itself upon 
the paper ; but as this writhig is not per- 
manent, it seems that pen and ink might 
usefully be introduced among them. The 
language of Heaven is like the writing, 
connate witli thought, being indeed no- 
thing more than thinking audibly. Its 
construction is curiously explained ; the 
vowels express the ^affections ; the conso- 
nants the partrcnlar idea$ derived firom the 
affections, and the words the whole sense 
of the matter. The angelic alphabet re- 
sembles the Chinese, for every letter sig- 
nifies a complete thing, — which is the rea- 
son why the hundred and nineteenth psalm 
is alphabetically divided ; — and every let- 
ter, and every flexure and curvature of 
every letter, contains some secret of wis* 
dom. Different dialects of this language 
ate spoken in the celestial and spiritual 
kingdoms ; the cefestials chiefly usin^ the 
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vowels U and O, the spirituals prcfcrrinj 
E and I } the speech of the former rescm^ 
bles a smooth flowing water^ that of the 
latter the sound of a running stream broken 
on its way. But the most enviable power 
connected Avith expression which the an- 
gels possess^ is^ that they represent their 
ideas in a. thin undulating circumfluent 
fluid or ether^ so that they can make 
thought visible. 

In like manner as our human form goes 
on with us to our heavenly state^ so also^ 
will our human affections. The ruling 
passion^ whatever it be^ not only lasts till 
deathi but continues after death. Woe 
therefore to those whose whole aspirations 
are after things that are earthly, for they 
cannot enter the kingdom of Heaven I 
This truth is neither the less true, nor the 
less important, because it is found in the 
pages of a madman. Marriage also is not 
dissolved -by death :-*whenone of the wed* 
ded couple dies^ the spirit of the deceased 
cohabits with the spirit of theliving spqu^ej 
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till that also be released j they then meet 
again, and reunite with a tenderer and 
more perfect union. On no subject does 
Swedenborg dilate with more pleasure than 
upon this. The sphere of conjugal love, 
he tells us, is tliat which flows from the 
Creator into all things ; from the Creator 
it is received by the female, and transferred 
through, her to the male. It makes man 
more and more man ; it is a progressive 
union of minds, for ever rejuvenescent, 
continuing to old age and to eternity ; it is 
the foundation and germ of all spiritual 
and all celestial love ; it is in Heaven, and 
it is Heaven, yea even the inmost Heaven^ 
the Heaven of Heavens. It dwells in the 
supreme region of the Mind, in the con- 
clave of the WiH, amidst the perceptions of . 
Wisdom,' in the marriage chamber of the 
Understanding. Its origin is from the di- 
vine nuptials of Goodness and Truth, con- 
sequently from the Lord himself. After 
this it is ridiculous enough to see him tracjB 
the progress of this sphere or essence of 

G 5 * 
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love into the soul of man^ thence into the 
mind, thence into the interior- aflfections^ 
from whence it finds its way through the 
breast into the genital region. 

Do not, however, suppose that there are 
any births in Heaven. AH spirits both in 
Heaven and Hell were born on earth; 
from which, it seems, a pnxzltng argument 
against the s)^tera itself might be brought: 
Mx nihilo nihil Jit-^Oi nothing nothrog is 
made ; where then was the Grand Man 
before all the parts of which he is com- 
posed were in existence ? — Heaven is sup- 
plied with children by those who die in in- 
fancy ; happy are they, for they are given 
to virgins whose maternal feelings find in 
them an object, and under their tuitior 
they grow up in the gardens of Paradise 
ITicy advance to the fiill blo6m of yoiitJ 
not beyond • it ; the old, who arrive 
Heaven with all the marks of age, grr 
younger till they, also arrive at the sa 
perfection: to grow old. in Heaven y 
increase in beauty, '■ ■ 
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There are many mansions in Heaven^ 
and infinite degrees of happiness^ yet is 
there no envy nor discontent; every one is 
happy to the utmost measure of his capa* 
city ; the joys of a higher state would be 
no joys to him : his cup is full. But the 
longer he has been in Heaven^ the happier 
he becomes^ his capacity of enjoyment in- 
creasing as he is progressive in virtue and 
goodness^ that is^ in divine love. 

A3 all Heaven is one Grand Man^ or Di- 
vinityj so is all Hell one Grand Devil, and 
the wicked are literally to become members 
of Satan* The road from one to the other 
is through the Maximus Homo*s Port Es- 
quiline; it opens ipimediatety into the 
mouth of Hell^ and the two-and-thirty 
white millers who sit io the gateway^ re- 
ceive all they have to grind through that 
channel *• Hell-fire is no torment to the 

* Das portas para dentro logo entrando, 
De grande f&brica horn moinho tinha, 
O qual moendo esta^ra, « preparando 
Tado o que barii de ir para'« fxn}v^j ■ ^ . 
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damned : it iroparts no other sensation ta 
them than an irascible beat; for in truth 
the fire of Hell is nothing more than their 
evil passions^ which appear to good sp.iritf 

Moido, e brando dentro sssi mandando 

O niantimcnto, que de fora vinha. 
Com esta proporfao convenicnte 
Sc repartia, c hia a toda a gente. 

Neste moinho junto os dous porteiros, 
Estando juntamente em seu officio^ 

Duros e rijos trinta c dous moleiros, 
De grande for^a, e util exercioio ; 

Daqui tirados fora outros primeiros 
Foram por grao fraqueza sua, e vicio ^ 

E o» que agora moiam com destrcza 

Todos branco vestiara por limpeza. 

Tiaha cada bum dclles sua morada 

Em dous lan^os de penedo, que havia ; 

I'.ixtvv cllcs huma Dona exprimcntada, 
Espcrta anduva, e prompta, noite e dia : 

E (Irlla era approvada ou rcprovada 
A f'ariiiha de quauto sc moia, 

I'rovando so era suborosa, c alva, 

Porquc era clla gcntif mestra de salva. 

Da Crea^ao c Confjiosi^'ao do Hume 
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in flame and smoke. This is the only light 
they have, proceeding from themselves^ 
and resembling that which is given out by 
red-hot coals* The Hell of Swedenborg 
is what earth would be if aW virtue were 
destroyed, if the salt of the earth were 

Immediately upon entering the gates there was a 
mill of great fabric^ which was grinding and prepa- 
ring all that was to go to the kitchen ; sending on, 
thus ground and softened, the provisions which came 
from without, to he distributed in convenient propor*' 
tions to all the people. Near the two- porters in this 
mill, and equally employed in their business, were 
two-and-thirty sturdy millers, of great strength and 
useful exercise. Others, who had held this place before 
them, had been turned out for their weakness; and 
these, who now ground skilfully, were all clothed in 
mhitefor cleanliness. Each of these had his dwelling 
in tzDO pieces of wall, and between them was an expe- , 
ricnced dame, who was awake and ready night and 
day ; all the corn which was ground was approved or 
rtjected by her, she trying if it was white andsavoujy, 
for she was a gentle housekeeper, — Author*s note. 

The reader need not be apprised that the situa- 
tion of these Millers is in the Mouth gate of the town 
of Mansoul, according to Bunyan's allegory. — ^Tk. 
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taken away, and its corruptions left to pu- 
trefy. There are cities inhabited only by the 
profligate, where they are abandoned to their 
own vices, and to the inevitable miseries 
which those vices prod'nce. They have 
even their places of public amusement; 
he saw the dragons holding their abo- 
minable diversions in an amphitheatre. 
Deserts, fields laid waste, and houses and 
towns in ruins which have been destroyed 
by fire, fill up the picture. 

Of all the heretics who have sprung 
from the spawn of Luther, Swedenborg is 
the only one who admits a purgatory, — 
You will not expect a rational one; — in 
this intermediate world, as the good are 
purified from their iraperfcctiona, so are 
the wicked divested of what little goodness 
they may possess, and thus the one are 
fitted for Heaven and the other for Hell. 
The state of maturity for Heaven is known 
by the appearance of the regenerate, which 
is not altogether consistent with our earthly 
ideas of beauty, for the cuticle appe&n 
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like a fine lace^work of bright blue. Here 
the wicked follow their accustomed vices, 
till, after they have been repeatedly warned 
in vain, their cities are shaken with earth- 
quakes, the foundations yawn under them, 
they sink into the gulf,' and there grope 
their way into their respective Hells. 

Hypocrites who still preserved an exte- 
rior of piety were permitted to remain in 
the intermediate world, acnl make to 
themselves fixed habitations. This conr-^ 
stitutes one of the wildest and absurdest 
parts of all this strange mythology ; for 
Swedenborg teaches that these residents, 
by the abuse of correspondences and help 
of phantasies, built Heavens for them* 
selves, which became at last so many and 
SQ extensive, that they intercepted the spi* 
ritual light and heat, that is, divine love, 
in their way from Heaven to Earth. At 
length this eclipse became total ; there was 
no faith in the Christian church, because 
there was no charity, and the Last Judg- 
me^t was then executed : which ^onn 
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in destroying these imaginary Heavens, 
like the tower of Babel, stripping the hy- 
pocrites of their cloak^ and casting them 
into Hell. This consummation took place 
in the year of our Lord 1737 ; and there is 
no other Last Judgment to come, except 
what every individual will experience for 
himself singly, after death. 

Nothing now remains but to apply the 
science^of correspondences to this scheme 
of the Maximus Homo and the Grand Sa- 
tan. Spirits act upon men in those parts 
which correspond to their own anatomical 
situation : thus impulses and affections, 
of good come from the agency of good 
angels operating by influx on their cor- 
responding region, whether head or foot, 
heart, pancreas, or spleen ; they, for in- 
stance, who inhabit the brain watch ovep 
us when we sleep. On the contrary, dis- 
eases are the work of the devils ; hypocri- 
tical devils occasion belly-ache ; and spirits 
who are ripening for Hell and take delight 
in putridity, get into our insidcs and ma^ 
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eture for us Indigestion^ hypochon^ 
is and dyspepsy \ so ihat in all cases 
cism must be more applicable than 
icine. 

ne word more : — they who have loved 
Its with most tenderness are in the 
ince of the neck of the uterus and of 
) varies. By some unaccountable oyer- 
i the inference has been overlooked, 
•e is therefore a Grand Woman also I 
not good for man to be alone, not even 
be Grand Man. I have found a wife 
lim I The discovery, for it is a disco- 
, is at least equal in importance tq any 
,e eight quarto volumes of the Arcana 
sstia, and entitles me to" be ranked 
Swedenborg himself; if, indeed, a$ 
►destly beg leave to hint, the honour 
aving perfected his discoveries and 
led his system, be not fairly my 



Tieir Creed and Paternoster may' be added as 
ities. 
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I believe that Jehovah God) ^e Creator of Hct* 
vcn and Earth, Is One in Esisence aod in Persop, uf 
whom is a Diviue Trinity^ consi«iting of J**&thcr, Son, 
and Ilol^ Spirit ; and that the Lord and Saviour 
Jfbus Christ is that God. 

I beticvc that Jehovah God Iiimself came cfown 
from Heaven as Divine Truth, which is the Worri, 
and took upon tiixa Human Nature, for the purpoK 
of removing Hell' from Man^ of restoring the Hea- 
vens to Order, and of preparing the way for a Neiv 
Church upon Earth : and that herein consists tht 
tru«.: Nature of Redemption, which was eflfbctcd 
solely by the Omnipotence of the Lord*s DiviK£ 

iiuMANvry. 

I believe in the Sanctity of the Word, and thi£ it 
coutaineth a threefold Sense, Baoae^y, Celestial, 
Spiritual, and Natural^ which are united by Corre- 
spondences; and that in each sense it is Dtvine 
Truth, accommodated respectively to the Angels of 
the Three Fleavens, and also to Men on Earth. 

I believe that evil Actions ought not to be don«, 
because they are of the DevU, and from the Devil. 

I believe that good Actions ought to be done, be- 
cause they are of God and froiif God; and that 
they should be done by Man, as of himself; never- 
theless under this Acknowledgment and Belief, that 
tiiey arc from the Lord, operating in him and hy 
.him. 
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I believe, that immediately on thd Death of^ the 
material- Body (which wili liever be reassumcfl,) 
Man rises as^ain as to his^ spiritaal or substantml 
B(>dy, wliereiiv -he existietU in a perfect IIumaB 
Form ; aiul thu&^thatDeathis only a Continuation 
€>r Life. 

I believe that the Last Judgment is accomplished 
in the Spiritual World, and tliat the fonner Heaven 
and die former Earth, or the Old Church, are pass- 
ed away, and tfiat all Things are become New. 

I believe that now is tlie Second Advent of the 
Lord, which is a coming, not in Person, bnt iu th« 
Power and Glory of the spiritual Sense of his holy 
Word,, wliich is Himself. And I believe that tho 
Holy City, New Jerusalem^ is now descending from 
God out of Heaven^ prepared as a Bride adorned 
for her Husband. 

Their Pater-noster is of more corious com- 
plexion. 

Father of us, who in the Heavens; let be sancti- 
fied the Name of Thee. Let come the Kingdom of 
Thee. Let be done the Will of Thee, as in Heaven, 
and upon the Earth. The Bread of us the daily 
give to us this Day. And remit to us the Debts of us, 
as and we remit to the Debtors of us. Antl not bring 
us into Temptation, but keep us from the Evil. Bo- 
caose of Thee is the Kingdom and the Power and 
the Glory into the Ages, AmcJi. 
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Ttiis, tlicY say, is perhaps too litei*al to be used 
in p'ihlic worship at j^eL It mWp however^ tmtfis to 
givo tho Kuglibh rewkf an id^A of tho idiom of duit 
languugo which tho Lord mfide uio off wJwn ht wu 
plcdHcd to tench ui how to pray. And it may ilw^ 
by the nrrangemont of the wordi thomtolveki in 
lome iiicufiuic point out the order of influx from the 
Fountain or ttli Life ; for the first word in thif di» 
vino prayer, viz. Father, is the UniverfuU that £ows 
into and fills all the succeeding parts, just as tha 
soul flowb intO; tti)d fills every part of the humM 
body derived from it« 
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Jews in England* 

I WENT yesterday evening to the Syna- 
gogue. Never did I see a place of wor- 
ship in which there was so little appear- 
ance of devotion. The women were in a 
gallery by themselves, the men sate below, 
keeping their hats on, as they would have 
done in the street. During the service 
they took from behind their altar, if that 
word may be thus applied without profa-. 
nation, certain silver — utensils they cannot 
be called, as they appeared to be of no pos- 
sible use, — silver ornaments rather, hung 
with small rattle bells, and these they 
jingled as they carried them routid the 
room, then replaced them in the receptacle, 
l^his was the only ceremony. It is impos- 
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sible to describe the strange and uncouth 
tone ill which the priest sung out a por- 
tion of the Pentateuch from a long roll. 
The language was so intolerably harsbj 
and the manner in which it was cliaunted 
so abominably discordant, that they suited 
each other to a miracle ; apd the larynx of 
the Kabbi seemed to have been made ex- 
pressly to give both their full effect. 

In foriHer times the toleration of the 

• 

Jews gave occasion to the same disturb- 
ances here as in the rest of Europe. They 
cheated the people^ and the people in re* 
turn took advantage of every tumult to 
plunder them. The famous King John, 
who offered to turn Mohammedan if the 
Miramamolin would assist him against 
his rebellious subjects, extorted alarge siaa 
from a Jew of Bristol by a new and inge- 
nious kind oi torture : he condemned him 
to have a tooth drawn every day till he 
consented to lend the money; and the Jew 
parted with six grinders before be submit- 
ted. After the schism^ as the Heretics 



» » 
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Iniffffi first tp persecute the CatboUqs^ sLxxd 
theA oiie anotUbr^ the misbelievers were 
forgotten. Cromwell even favoured them ; 
in one respect he difiered from all his con- 
temporary fanatics^ for he willingly allowed 
to other sects the toleration which he 
claimed for his own. Under his protec- 
tion Manasses Ben Israel printed three 
editions of the Bible in Hebrev/. This 
Rabbi is generally supposed to have been 
a Spaniard^ but the Portugueze claim him, 
and I think we shall not be disposed to 
contend with them for the honour, — espe- 
cially as most persons would decide in their 
favour, without examination. 

During the last reign an attempt was 
made to naturalize them, in a body; and 
the measure would have been effected bad 
it not been for the indignant outcry of* the 
people, who very properly regarded it as an 
act of defiance, or at least of opposition, 
to the express language of prophecy. But 
this feeling has abated, and were tht 
attempt to be renewed it would meet with 
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little opposition. In' Catholic cbui^ 

our pictures and cruciiSxes perpetual! 

J)eforc the Christian's eyes the siifle 

of his Redeemer, and there is no p 

bility of his- forgetting the history oi 

* 
religion. Even the most trifling ceren 

js of use. Af one of the public scl 

here, the boys on Easter Sunday rush 

of the chapel after prayers, singing 

He is risen, he is risen, ■' * 

All the Jews mu«t go to prison. 

This custom is certaitily very old, th 
I cannot learn that it was ever usu 
imprison this wretched people iipor 
festival. Some of these boys cut the 
of a Jew's box one day, and all his g 
bread nuts fell into the street. Conr 
was made to the master ; and wt 
questioned the culprits what they 
say in their defence, one of them 
forward and said, *^ Why, sir, did i 
crucify our Lord !'" Without admi' 
plea in excuse, it may be rcmar! 



if {be boy hacf not remembered his Easter 
rhymes^ fae worfd have been as indifferent 
to the crime of the Jews as the <rest of his 
countrymen* 

' Some years ago oAc 6f the b^t living 
dramatists wrote a cOmedy for the pur& 
pose of representing the Jewish chata^tet 
in a favourable light. The play %as very 
successful^ and the Jews were so well 
pleased that they presented fh^ atithot 
with a handsome gratuity*. A fiirce was 
brought forward at another time called the 
Jew Boy ; and the fraternity knowing that 
it was impossible to represent this class 
favourably, lissembled in great numbers, 
and actually damned the piece. This sin-^ 
gle fact is sufficient to prove that the liberty 
which they enjoy is unbounded. It is not 
merely the open exercise of their religion 
which is permitted them, they are even 
sufibred to write and pul^lish against Chtift* 
tianity . If the permission of blasphemy 

* This was publiclj asserted at tUe time, but m- 
trulj.— Tr. 
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were no sin, there would be little'c 
(his licence, so little are thty able t€ 
proselytes. The only apostate whm 
have made within the memoiy of i 
the very person who occasioned the 
rection against the Catholics in ITS 
who afterwards lost his senses, rem 
hii faith, and, though of noble I 
died in a public prison, a Jamenta 
stance of divine vengeance* 

In Rome thes^ misbelievers are c 
to hear a sermon once a wedt; : 
«ermon attracts them as a novelty, 
of the Methodist itinerants, *«on 
years ago, fancying that j like St. ^ 
Ferrer, he had aspecial gift for con^ 
^this stiff-necked generation, unded 
<;onfute their errors, and invited t] 
attend his^preaching. The place ap] 
was the great Methodist Chapel i 
'toihaih Court Road ; and they B^am 
in such crowds as to fill the chapel i 
court in 'which it is built. One 
windows was taken out, and the 



taking' his stand in the opening addressed 
the congregation both within and without 
mi the same time* There can be no reason 
to suppose that they came with hearts 
*more accessible to coaviction than usual ; 
3but, had it been the case, the method 
^hich this fimatic took was little likelj to 
3>e successful ; for he began by telling 
them that he was not yet twenty jiears old« 
4hat he bad no human learning ^^atever^ 
and that for £^ he was about to jsay to them 
lie trusted to the immediate impulse of the 
<Lord. The'^est of his discourse was in 
character with the b^iRning; and the 
Jews retarned, i|lie greater number ridicuU 
ing his folly, the more thoughtful remem- 
berin^their own law against him who pre- 
sumes to spipak in the name of the Lord^ 
-what the Lord hath not commanded him 
'to speak. Yet from the readiness with 
-which they assemibled to hear Lim, it docs 
■Aot appear impossible, that if some true 
-Christian, inspired with the zeal of our 
:St, Vicente, were to collect them together, 

H S 
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their curiosity might be made use of tq.tlif 
triumph of (he faith and the salyi^im;^ 
souhj. 

The English church has nozealfor 80^]8« 
At the 'beginning of the last centnty Xht 
daugliter of a rioh Jew, by name Jaaoh 
Mcndes de Breta^ was at her own instancp 
publicly baptized. I'liefather ran into the 
church like a madman, charged the 01$- 
ciating clergyman to desist, ajid, wfaen he 
perceived tliat this was in vaiii^ cursed .lub 
child with the bitterest imprecations, and 
prayed to his God that the church might 
fcdl in, and crush all who were concerned 
in the ceremony. After this he utterly 
disowned her : — the law liad made no pro 
vision for such cases, undihe parish, vra 
obliged to support her; wbkli, to the 
honour, they did in a manner «uitablq 
her former situation in life. . At their pc 
tion, however, a bill was enacted conip 
Hng tlie Jews to provide decently for tl 
converted children. Thus much was d 
upon the emergency of the case^ and 
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thing more. Not the sliglitest effort i^ 
ibade for theirxoriverision, not the slight- 
est impediment opposed to the public ce- 
lebration of ceremohiesi "v^hich the Go^el 
ias expressly iibrogated . The Jews hate 
nothing id complain of, except that they 
^ay tithes to the clergy, and that they ate 

r 

liable to the tri:nible of parishi offices— the 
tow even allowing them to be made chiirchi» 
-^vardens. Any person may bfe excnsed 
from serving this office if he chooses to pay 
a fine amounting to about ten pieces oi 
eight : ' it is not long since a parish in Loii* 
don nominated a Jew for the sake of get- 
ting this money ; he, however, was deter- 
mined to disappoint them by taking the 
situation;'— the profanalion was theirs, not 
his'; — and acc6rdingly the church afiairs 
for the year were actually managed by this 
son of the Synagogue. 

It may well be supposed that when Bo- 
naparte was in Syria his movements were 
anxiously watched by the Jews . There was 
a> great stir among them, and it is proba- 

u3 
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Me that if he hnd inviicd tbem bj proela* 
inatlon, and promised to give them Fales« 
tine^ armies would have been raised to take 
and keep possession of that IJoIy Land^ 
to which they look, iudividually and 
collectively, as their destined* gathering; 
place. Individually, I say^ because it it 
taught by many Rabbis, that tlie children: 
of Israel, wherever buried, can. rise again: 
at the coming of the Messiah, nowhere 
except in the Promised Land ; and they,: 
therefore, who are interred in any other 
part of 4he world", will have to make tbei^ 
way there through the caverns of the eftrth;- 
a long and painful journey, the diflfculty 
aiid fiitigue of which are equivalent t« pur^i-^ 
gatory. ^I know not whethci' this is bo»' 
lieveiiVbj i£ic English Rabbis ; but that the 
EhgEr$b Jews' uftach as devouia reverenoe- 
io the very soil of Jerusalem a^ we do to 
the Holy Sepulchre itself, is certain.. One 
of the wealthiest among thenci^, in late 
times, made a pilgrunagc there; and 
brought back with bira boxes full of the 
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eftith to line his grave. Unhappy people ! 
"whose error is the more inveterate because 
it is mingled with the noblest feelings^ and 
whose obstinate hope and heroic persevc- 
lance we must condemn while we admu-e. 

No particular dress is enjoined them hy^ 
law^ nor indeed is any such mark of di- 
stinction> necessary : they are suflSciently 
di&tingukhed by a oast of complexion «ind 
features^ which, with leave of our neigh- 
bours*, I will call a Portuguezc look.— 
Some of the lowest order let their beards 
grow, and weara sort of black tunic with a 
gnrdle ; the chief ostensible trade of this class 
is in old clothes, but they dcalalso in stolen 
goods). and not unfirequently in coining. 
A race of Hebrew lads who infest you- in 
the streets with oranges and red slippers, 
or tempt school-boys to dip in a bag for 

* This is not the only instance in which the aa> 
thor discovers a disposifioo to sneer at the PojTii^ 
goeze, with the same kind of illiheralitjr in which 
the English too frequently indulge them^cWes ac^alosf 
the Scctch% — Tr. 

H 4 
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^in<^cr])rrii(l nu^s^ arc Ihc great agents uv 
uUc^iii^ bas(^ silver; M'heii it is^ worn too 
bare to circalatc any longer tliey buy it up. 
at a low price, wbiten the brass agaiiii 
ai)(1 a<;:aiii send it abroad. You meet Jew 
|x*(llars every where, travelling with boxes 
ol* hal)erdasliery at their backs^ cuckoo 
clocks, sealing wax^ quill^y weather glass- 
es, green spectacles, clumsy figures in 
plaistcr of Paris, which you see oyer the 
chimney of an alehouse psu'lour in the 
countr}', or miserable prints of the kibg 
and queen, the four seasons, the cardinal, 
virtues, the last naval victory, the prodigal 
spn, and such like subjects, even the 
Nativity and the Crucifixion; but when 
tjiey meet with a likely chapmim, they 
I)rodiice others of the most obscene un4 
miscljievons kind. Any thing for money^ 
in contempt of their own law as well as 
of the law of the country : — ^tlie pork- 
butclicrs are commonly Jews. All these 
low clusscs have a shibboletli of their own,' 
(IS remarkable as their physiognomy ; and 
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in some parts of the city they are so nume- 
rous, that when I strayed into their pre- 
cincts one day, and saw so naany Hebrew 
inscriptions in the shop windows, and so 
many long beards in the streets, 1 begaft 
to fancy, that I had discovered the ten 
tribes. , , *" 

Some few of the. wealthiest merclLants 
are of thjs persuasion; you meet with 
none among the middle order of tradesmen^ 
cx9ept sometimes a silye]:smith^ or watch.' 
maker; ordinary projSits do not content 
tfjiemr Henc^ they, are great siock-jobbeys;i 
and the business of stock-broking is verjf^ 
much in their hands*. One of these Jew 
brokers was in a coffee-Jioujse durin^c the 
timeof the mutiny ia the fleet, when tidings 
arrived that ' the sailors had seized admi- 
ral Colpoys^ and had actually hanged him. 
The ne\^s (which afterwards proved to be 

folse) thunderstruck all present. If it were . 

... • 

true, and. so it was telieved to be, all hopes 
of accommodatiou w^re at an end; the 
xoutineers could only be supprest by force, 

'' ' ■ H 5 



Bwn loss irom,tiie enect it vould pn 
upon (lie fiipdS] and he broke the si 
by exclaiming, ia Itehtevr-Engllgh, 
Gout de s(akts! articulated ivitii a 
sigh, anil accompanied irUh a shn 
shoulders, and on. elevation of eyel 
as emphatic as the exclamation. 

Kngland haa been, called tiie be 
borses, the purgatorj of aerropts-, on 
paradise of women:, it may be added 
it is the bearen of the Jews, — ji^> 
bavc no other hcurca to expect t 
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InJidtlUy. — Its GiQi^th in England^ and 
little Extent. — Pj/thagoreans, — Tho 
mas Tryon. — Ritson. — Pagans, — A 
Cock sa<;rificed.^^2'homas Taylor, 

^ KOM Jew to Infidel— an easy transition, 
after the example of Acosta and Spinosa. 

When the barriers of religion had bcca 
broken down by the schism^ a way was 
opened for every kind of impiety • . lofide- - 
lity was suspected to exist at the court of 
the accursed Elizabeth ; it was avowed at 
her successor's by. lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury ; a man unfortunate in this deadly 
error^ but otherwise for bi& gejnius and va- 
lour and;high feelings of honour, worthy 
to have lived in a happier age and country. 
His brother was -a religious poet, famous 
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in his day : had they liecn' Spaiilaircis, th<! 
DiK? would have been a licHtV, the dtfaeir ir 
saint; — but the good seed fell amon^ 
thorns, and the thorns sprung up irithit 
and choked it. During the great Rebel- 
lion, n small party of the leaders 'tvet^ 
Deists ; fanaticism was then the epidemic; 
ihpij made no attempt to spread Hidtr prin- 
ciples, and were swept away at the Resic^ 
radon, which, after U had destroyed rebels 
lion and fanaticism, struck at tlie root of 
liberty and morals. An open profligacy 
of manuers had ^hewn itself under the 
reign ojf the first James ; it disappeared 
during^ the subsequent struggles^ when all 
the (Stronger pas$ions.and feelings were cal- 
led into action : but \Yhen once tlie^ coim« 
try felt itself settled in peace, this spirit 
revived, and tlie court*of Charles exhibit^ 
cd a shameless indecency, of which £u-i 
rope had seen no example since the dayi 
of the Roman emperors. Yet, perhaps^ 
the most shocking blasphemy of- tbi« 
l>lasphcmou8 age is the canoni^sEitiOQ of 



King Vh^xk^il^ Martjr |.,&r s>iGh . they, 
style bim^.in mockery s^ it might seam of 
martyrdom, if we 4id nottknow the im» 
pudei^ce q£ adialAiioii. His office, for bia 
festiyal ia r^ularly celebrated, applies. to 
jLhis' lieretiaal king ihose te$tst of. Scripture 
^hiohmefi^pointedly .allude tot'the suiec-* 
ings^nd death of Christ. • A poet ofwtbat 
Feign even dared^to call him Christ !tbe 
Second !-r<-It is not trnethat the prayers tor 
the most Holy Virgin Xitere ever addressed 
ifl the charefaes to Elizabeth^ di Riba^a^ 
neyra has said : but this impietyy aot'le^t 
ffhocking, And not less^ abifurd, is conti^ 
nued to thisdayj-^^-and th<s breviary wiiieb 
contains it, in the vulgar tongue, is iti 
every person^s hands. ' • . ' ? ' 

PVom the tim^ of the Revolution, itf 
1688, the Deist i became bolder, and Ven^ 
tnred to attack Christianity from the press.' 
They did it, indeed, covertly and with de< 
cency. ' ffhe infidelity of the«etrriters'bear» 
notesemblanceiotbe iriaU^iouB proffligacif 
pf Cilarl0s^ 'Courti^s,^iia' iwbom dislidiief 
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i^as the cfiect of a vicious-heart. It priK 
cceded iu tlicsc from an erring reason; 
their books were suppressed ns soon as the 
tendency wns discovered^ and. the authon 
sometimes punished^ so that they didliltk 
mischief. Condorcet has mentioned some 
ef them as the greatjphilosophers of £ng« 
land ; but the French are ridiculously ig. 
norantof Knglish literature, and thetrutk 
is that they have no reputation, nobody 
ever thinking cither of tbem-. or their 
>irorks. Briingbroke alone is rcmeoibered- 
for hiapdltical life, so mischievous to his 
own country and to Europe ; his literary, 
fame has died a natural death, — he iras 
%^pially ^worthless as a 'writer and a nuuu 
Voltaire infected this island as he dkl the 
continent — uf all authors the most mis- 
chievous and the most detestable. Hin 
predecessors had disbelieved Ci^ristianify^ 
but he hated Christ ; their writings were 
addressed to studious men ; he wrote finK 
the crowd, for women and boys, addiess* 
ing himself to their vilest and basest pas**^ 



Moitt^ corrupting their morals that he 
might destroy, their faith. Yet notwit^-^ 
standing the circulation of. hi& worst works^^ 
on dirty paper and in worn types. by trai» 
veiling auctioneers and at country fairs ; 
notwithstanding the atheism with whichr 
the Scotch universities^haye spawned since 
the days of Hume ; and notwithstanding, 
the union between> infidelity and sediticm 
during the late war, which ruined' the de-- 
mocratic parfy^ it is remarkedble how tri*^ 
fling an e&ct. has been produced. An at«^ 
tempt was made some twenty yfarsi ago ta 
istablish a deistical place of worship ; it 
fell to the ground for want of support.-— 
The Theophilanthropists ne?er extended i» 
England . . A few clerks and prentices "vrill 
still repeat the jests of P^dne, and the bias* 
phaaiies of Voltaire; and a few surgecms 
and physicians will continue in their mise* 
lable physics or metaphysics to substitute 
Nature in the place of God ; but this is all • 
Even these^as^ they grow oldeivconformto 
Bcune of the many modes of worship in the- 
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couotrys ciijicr fronx cQni,yicf^q|i,.jp{!; ,fi>r ,ia« 
icrcst^ or because, wliateycjp t^<py xa^g^^I^Dki 
of the importance of .religion tp them- 
selves^ they feel that it is indispensfib]e fiv 
their flimilies. Judaism caa be jdange^ous 
no^vhere unless ^ivU^re a large prop6|rtipii of 
thepeopk are conciealed Jews:- but that 
ialidelity, unrestrainecl as it is in.tliislai4 
of errcx« should be able to produce so little. 
eviU is indeed hoi^ourable to the instinct 
of o^r nature, and to the truth of a,ieh«, 
gionjivhich, mutilated ai^ corrupt as tt 
is, can still maintain its supieriori tj* ' - 

Where every man is allowed to have « 
faitU of his own, \p^ will not wonder it 

■■■■■'. f , ■ f ■ fT ■ . : 

the most ludicrous opinions, ^hould son^ 
times be started, if any opinions i^ so.injf* 
portant a matter may be callq^ ludic^iu 
without impiety. The strangest whiph I' 
have yet heard is that of,s^.e;is;traordinnrj, 
man who had passei} gf^t pi\ri of his li£? in 
Spain. It was his opinion that there is no 
God now, but that there wiould be one bv 
smd by; for the organization ot the jijW3 
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yersc, wbcii it became perfect, would pro- 
(Jiice a univcfrsal Mind br common Senso- 
riuni. ^ A sailor, who published the His- 
tory of his Voyages, expresses his abhor-* 
rence of a watery grave, because it would 
be out of reach of the sUn, which else, he 
thought, would revivify him in the shape, 
of some plant or animal, such perhaps as. 
lie might have bad a sympathetic ai^tioa 
for while he livedo Pythagoreans in diet 
have been rather more commdn than in 
fr» illi . A certain Thomas Try on attempted 
to form a sect of such about a century ago ; 
the disciple who wrote his epitaph says 
that he almost worked his body up into 
KOiil. But, though almost every folly 
seems tp strike root in England as in a con- 
genial soil, this never could be naturalized. 
The pulse diet of Shadrach,'*Meshech and 
Abcdncgo, would hardly become popular 
in a country where Becf-eatcr is a title of 
honour, where the soldiers march to battle 
with a song about roast-beef in their 
mouths, instead of a prayer^ and whpre 
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tlic whole nation personify themselTCsIf 
the name of John the Bull*. This Tiya 
published a few books in his lifetime : U 
sect, if he ever formed any, died ^yitbbifli 
— and he is so nearly forgotten, that, whn 
I heard him spoken, of latelj, a new book 
npon the same principle being the topic of 
conversation, the rest of the companj 
were as ignorant of his existence as mj* 
self. Tlie new book which led to this ii 
the work of Ritson^one of the most learned' 
English antiquarians, but of so unhappy a 
temper, that it is generally believed he is- 
deranged. We should think him pbs* 
sessed, from the evidence of this essay,. 
every page and almost every line of which' 
teems with' blasplicray ; — it is full of open 
and avjwed'hatred of Religion and of Na- 
tive, and declarations that if there be a 
God, he must ho a Being wIm> delights in 

* Juan el Toro.. It U neediest to comment opoii 
thif passage ; there maj, however, be some readers 
If ho- do not know that 'Beef cater is a corruption of 
Bt{g(ifHcr, Buffei is a cop-board — or sMle-bobr4 
diifda^red. Beau -ftai — Ta. 
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|y Kallgnitj. God have mercjr upon this 
m poor ^vretched man, vthy seems to find a 
ii lu^arier punishment in the wickedness of 
( Lis own heart, tlian earthly laws couU in- 
flict upon him ! 
^ The principle of abstaining from animal 
£3od is not ia itself either culpaUe or ri- 
diculous, if decently discussed. TFe know 
that in many cases where indulgence is not 
sinful) abstinence is noeritorious. Therein 
therefore nothing irreligious iatbe opinion^ 
and certainly it is favourable in some of its* 
consequenscs to morality; But ultimately 
a resolves itself into the political question, 
"Whether the greater- peculation can be* 
maintained upon animal or vegetable diet?" 
It is tO' be wished the pythagoreans ia- 
Ehgland were numerous and pbilosophicalf 
enough to eairy on a serres of experiments, 
upon this subjecty and upon the phisical 
effects of their system. 

We who acknowledge fasting to be ai 
duty at stated times^ and an act of d^vo-^ 
tdoa^at otkrrs>, and who have the example- 
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Qf the more rigid monastic onlcn, sbaV 
Ibiuk these people k'ss absurd than Ihrfik 
«wn countrymaD ttiiiik tliem, and pcrtrnpt 
le&f than they really arc, as the principi£i 
of religion Lave nofbing to do vithilirir 
spcculatioDs. Uut \Tlint will you say ^licn 
1 tell yoit, that tbero are also Psgans in tfag 
country, actual worshipers of Jupit«i rad 
Juno, who believe in Orphans ituAeBA^'et 
Christ, Homer and Hesiod instead ^oftke 
prophets, PlatoandPlotinusinstAad of'tlH 
apDgtIes ? Theie is a atory of an English^ 
luaa at Rome who pulled off bis biA to* 
statue of Jupiter, saying, " I be^, sir, if 
ever you get into powa again, tod ifiQ 
remember that I pud my respects to jM 
in your adversity," Those whom T bM 
speak of ar& more' serioiuiai their faitfi; "I- 
have heard of one wiio sacrtiic«d R o 
E^cuiapiug, atmidiiight,iiiHkiupfm»ll 
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s liis works, vrh icli lie dedicates to the SacreA 
; Majestj of Truth,— ^^ Mr.Thomas Taylor, 
the Platonic philosopher, and the modern 
Plethon, consonant to that philosophy, 
professes polytheism." For many years h6 
has been labouring iildefetigably to propa* 
gate this faith by the most unexceptionable 
means, that ctf tmnsldting the Heathen 
philosophers, and elucidating their most 
my^rious parts. IKs doctrines have 
made little or do progress, not because 
ihey are too nonsensical, for inthcsc cases 
ilie more nonsense the better, but because 
they are too obscure, and require too much 
attention to be understood, if, indeed, they 
"be not altogether unihtelligible. His famej 
liowever, has reached theGontinerit. Early 
in the French Rerolntion the Marquis Va- 
lodi canu; over to visit tim : he called a< 
his house, dressed in white like ail aspi« 
rant ; fell at his feet to worship the divine 
restorer of tlie Platonic philosophy ; rose 
up to put a bank note of tweiity pounds M 
hb hand as ^n offering; *aiid insiifted liipoii 
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I)eing pennitted to live in the boase vfitk 
him, that he might enjojr every possible 
oppbrtunit jr of profiting by his.lessons. la 
^ain didilie i)hiIosopher represent the -want 
of room in bis hoase, his method of llving» 
the ioconvcnicnce to himself and io hii 
pupil« [Nothing would ^atisff the marr 
quis,«— 'if &ere was no other room, he 
would hate a bed put up in the study 
where they were conversing ;— away he 
went to order it, and was immediately do- 
jne&ticated. — ^Aftercome little time it was 
discovered that he was disposed to worship 
the wife instead of the husband, and here 
ended the Platonism. They parted, how^ 
ever, in friendship. Yaledi had leftFrance 
to escape from ayouug wife, because, he 
jaid, she had no souH he went back t« 
take a part in the Revolution • Taylor s&w 
him in the diligence as he was setting off; 
he was in complete regimentals, with a 
fierce cocked hat, — and his last words 
were, ^^ I came here Diogenes, and I return 
Alexander." Hb fate was like that of 
many wiser and better men ; he perished 
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, by the guillotine, being one of the twenty- 
two who sujSered with Brissot. 

Transmigration ferms a part of this Py- 
thagorean Platonisf s creed. He says of 

» 

Julian the Apostate, *^The greatness of 
his soul is «o visible in his writings, that 
we may safely believe what he asserted of 
liimself, that he had formerly been Alez« 
;and^ the £rreat"« 
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T • :■.'■■-* 'rlMBW- f-T .'f -'" wl fTffr 

'= '■ •". . ' ■:■■*"■ -.: ■. :' » i ji* i-^^ •ri<i-2fi:lid 
Eagerness of the English to &&'ir^'*%rH'tf*l^ 

]br ifli amusing enough to hear UiesafMopkti 

talk of the pride of the SpaiiiaTdtf»: vApi) 

they themselves are as proud as IheJP^IStfiio 

gueze. The Dons, a3 they caUiis^ ai0y|ilk/ 

their <x)nception^v«ry haughty^ ^ jealoiil!': 

tot excess, and terribly revcugefj^d^ < j^i 

honourable and right rich; thereferbt^M^lfi 

like to deal mth us in time of ^eapc^ W^ 

tke slightest rumour of wair<ma)(es>fQfff|||, 

sailor in the service think h&dd. h)fa|UI^]F,q 

a\)Out to make his fortune* , So "wl^aie^ff^lt^ 

the government begin by going. to ffr^y 

with France, it is calculated upoM tl|4^,ivai;riy 

-with Spain will follow r -^}^^}f^^^9£J(Y!^\i^§^^iy, 

a sweetener for the nation ; when the yeci* 



• pie Im^d to be weary of their burtbeos, 
I and to Mupect thkt no j^ood can comeof a 
contest carried on without viifour, without . 
■ystem, and in&ctwilhantobjectoimeaiu, 
a declaration against Spain puts them in 
good humour, the ■fwmm come from theit 
hiding-places, and pirates swarm out firom 
•rerr lea-port. 

There is certainly nothing like national 
enmity between England and Spain, each 
nation ia-tiw honoorable net to do justice 
to the character of the other. They apeak 
of our wealuKBSwith a conteraptuoaspride, 
-which sometimes excites a Spaniard's 
sbanwjlmt monfiequently his indignation ; 
botin their soberand settled jodgment they 
avow that it is the intcnst of England i» 
soBm strengthened tatherlhan humiliated, 
and that their wishes accord with their true 
policy. They say, and say truly, that 
Spain and Pbrtngal, united and in health, 
would fiirm an exeriknt comiterpotse to 
the pow«r of FranA i that oar peniasab 
seems made liy Nature to be a powcHal 
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empire^ aad that it would be to the adyiO} 
tagc of Europe that it should again jbecone 
so. Yet upon the slightest jwetext li 
quarrelling with us all tliis would be fiv* 
gotten; the prospect of plunder woald 
intoxicate the people, the gOTKmMl 
would do any thing to gratify the mloii, 
and the buccaneering would b^gin agaio. 
They forget that in projxirtion as thej 
weaken Spain they derange still more tk 
balance of power : they forget that by cut- 
ting off the communication between the two 
Countries, they compel us to use our owi 
manu£ictures instead of theirs, thus teach- 
ing us to become independent of thoiii 
and doing for us what we ought to doufiir 
ourselves J and they forget also that wu 
forces us to become agaiaa militaiy natioiiy 
and disciplines a nary, which only wants 
discipline to contend once inoiie for the so- 
vereignty of the seas. 

'- After all, if a balance were struck, Eng* 
land would find little reason for triumpli. 
Our gunboats have injured the bommorae 
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of England more ihaii ilie paivy of lEiigl^a 
can hurt the trade of Spain'. A galleon 
in the course of a seven years* war is but' 
a poor compenTsatidh for Gibraltar seveh 
ycirs blocikatfed, ar^ ifce straights lined 
trith ktiaeA vessels, lik<^ a defile, whicili 
ca^'out like greyhounds upon every mer- 
chant ship^^and insulted and endangered 
ttteii* three-deckirs. 

But'fiever were a people so easily duped. 
They believe One and all that their last 
w&r with us was exceedingly glorious^ 
fccfcausfe, by tie cowardice of some oiF our 
captkinis and the Insubordination of others. 
6Ur fleet suffered that unfortunate defeat 
6ff Cape SI. Vincent. They do not remem- 
ber h6w'we beat their ]&mous Nelson from 
Teneriffe, where he left a limb behind him 
as a relick to show that he he|^been th^pe*, 
They forget their disgraceful repulse,^ 
Ferrol, and their still more disgrac^ul 
attempt upon Cadiz, when, in ^pitepf t]bu| 
goyerrior^s adiniirable letter* which statc4 

I 2 
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ihk desfrtikvc ctiH^u^iidea ^'>f'^otf4i 
tli^ir troops Weifb'ti^Uty 4hUiJJ^ inm 

f h^tfiie cdmmaAdier' rocidlMd iiii OfdiHifiii 

fiinq,' ctthet' fbr shaiii^ ^'KuTh^t^/^'ltfr 

.'m'or'e'trufy under the iiffpulteaf'lt'iAyri^I 

;1f»rovidmc« ; fbr had tb6 dis^dn6bft«ib 

|ay;jjnt6' thiit fl6et," poWer^yr'ai % 'w4sy Ail 

discipline woiild kave been 'ai'bit ^^iVlio 

ponE could have refused adiAittaiicb tdsnch 

911 armaniehtjana the pesiildnb^ ^liniuKl 

haVe bc^' spreacl {i6ik Une'eitieciStj^^t 

, tlie Maiiteryanean' fb 'fee btliWriiiff''fo 

England herself at last:'' ' ■" ""■? 

TIijBjr \\'ond(r' that no expkediiiUi'ii^ 

,^ent against our Americati poss^ssidnll; 

not in the least' doubiihg\lim M^^ido'aiid 

iferu \Vou6 imve MteS 'liftB ky&^ 



as if ivc bail not scir hR/'i .!.■ s Z - :. >. 

age of their RaltsjLs iz.1 Z'ri^^ t ,• : .: 
over! After the overiir:- :: ' -..t: : -^ 
and his party ia Fnz.cf, M-La^iri . ..: ■ 
over to England, Leplz^ i : 'z*t i^i J / - 
in some sucb w i*^ projtci 2zi:"-:' - - *— " ' - 
countrv. As c.xjicks cf :t r~ ^s/i, z* - 
tical as v.ell as p/.y^ic^I. L*;r--'. .i :.. = 
island, it is surprisizz i'^^'- ^-^ i-i- ? " -r- 
not listened to as w;-ii s.- "1.-:.: ;:' -i^ 
French cmisrraRTs: Ijt :l:e :r-.t:n^:-t :: 
this nation with reside; .> :!" u r:- :-.! 
present slufeof e«f cokul^ Is r*.' ir.i, 
Th^ y do not know thu .:?>:: hi%: ~ ".-. 
stroyrd the bloody arui . Tf.-cric:-. ri l-'y 
of Jie A;n.Tican Jndiir:?. we i.-n^^r :i .• 
them our arts, our lai»g.jjg'* and .-lt r 11- 
gion ; and that the >]>irilu'i! '. j-V^;'-:*- cf 
our m'.ssioijdri.'b were n'it 1 > r-i] iJ, ru: 
le&s extraordiinrv. tb?:i ih-.- l.trl-- ff 
Cortes an! Pizirro. Li tli-, ^Ix- -. .'':i 
century, the language, his'. ury aa J cuitcxus 

i3 
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pf Mexico and Pqni Mrare docrdated ia 
t^ks printed in the country, and now^ m 
tjbe nineteentb, nothing issues from tbe 
prqss in Jamaica and the other Engli^ 
Islands, except afew miserablenewspapen; 
fvery number of wjiich contains something 
disgraceful to the English character and 
to human nature. I have seen some of 
these precious publications. They abound 
with nptices which show with what pro* 
priety these islanders cry out against the 
cruelty of the Spanish conquerors. Pom* 
p^, or Oroonoko, or Quashee, (for these 
heretics never baptise their slaves !) is ad< 
vertised as a run-away : he is to be known 
by the brand of a hot iron upon his breast 
or forehead, the scars of the whip, and 
perhaps the mark of his fetters ; — and it is 
sometimes added that he is supposed to be 
harboured by his wife — ^harboured by his 
wife! This phrase alone is sufficient for 
national infamy. 
It amuses me to hear these people talk 
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of their West Indian possessions. £ng^ 
land has as great -an idea of her own im- 
f>ortance and poi^er^ av a bne-cycd mstk 
rias of the inagilitude of his nosey whcA 
iba candle is th bis blind side. ■''' 

. ^ - 

t "■ T *- '■ .' » 

ri-<;.' 'j ■; ■ .'I X < ■.. .' ■ -■ ^} ' ■' I .-.J.* 

1 1 . ■ 1 V. . i-j ■ - L U-' *l'- -ft.. ' 1 • • '-- . .■ r - • - — i» 
.- . • ■ ■ . , .-. 1 . ■ , , .-. ,'f f ,.•*?■ S »'»•< ' .' o •■ <■» '.■■■.... 
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..[,(, I') 'ii..>.j !.n-iT./^,i ,H„lt 7-.M,iR,io7/ 
I.:j,.r:i !ij' . ^\;v i;IIoi;ji!|.,7f] ■..•■■cylir ,'joii 

•EatvniBmlo i6retimiak.r4l^t«nopiiua- 

PatmtuBhei .iToarer^-m^tHliA/ifDtlrrr 

' ±tit SnglislL.sciy ^^f^t focir palaces .aie 
like hospitajlB^^fl tfaeir hOspitat&Xise pa- 
laces J . afl4 liic e^t^or ofSt. J^ames's and 
of Grecnwicli justmcs tlie saving. I have 
icen this rangnificent ,as;iBiii fotjajd'sal 
men, 'trl^icb ts so jnsl]^ lie po^ of tnie 
nation. ' 

As it Tfns my vi^ fo see the Fnow 
roursc pf the river ^irongb the metropolis, 
I brrakfastcil at the west .end 6i the ,tovii, 
wilh W. \ylioha(l promi^t^accompanv 
me, and ^vc took boat at Westminsfer 
Jbriflge.' ' Frtm mo ^rf of -lhe"rit«t 'art to. 
maiij-fliie bbjects'lobti seen'as frbitt'tllfi*!a 
On one vti^iinil^^vfis' itvS'^Hli'Qt^^ 
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iht Primate at Lambeth ; ca iht Liber. "^ 
residence of ihc Speaker whkk it msym im- 
pairing in collegiate stjfcr tieabt^j : ubi 
Westminster Hali^ jb^^gnesa cctn cc j^ii- 
tice, T\hose prodigioas sise 2*>i ri 
untiquity.n^jder at UDobjeoi blI 
Tabie* vand iiDpTCSfiiTc .Aan the 
The boats which plj Bpon ike 
are admirably coufttioded ; Iccg^ I: ^ 
iind sharps thej almost &j. fhjoi^^ :\e 
water. They are ndmbered aad reriKe:^- . 
tiie waiernien wear a bad^e. and Lirt nt 
particular costiiise— any devlaiion ircni 
the ordinary English dress is an Improve*^ 
men( ; — the fares, like those of the hacXcer 
eoachm^ are rcguhited by law. and M L 
tlic ' cheapest as wefl as the pleasanteit 
iJioae'otcoiireyahce. On Sandavs ihey arc 
orDTdoen id ply * — one of the sfucid zj^ 

sdpentitiousinterdictioas this of Cai vinL^ni 
r-'.ii.fr'-' // ; . :. 

o^Jh^.a^cgPft^^ the Wi^niMb'. Cocpsuj ; iUi.- 
glon and ^r&U are Uuh eoabined : — T&. 

i5 
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-^or Sunday is the very day /m nirbiel^tliejr 
\fllitld find tb« most anptoy, >«Tb^ sit 
idfy upon th^ tench befote^ tlie^alehoiue' 
door hy the water-side^ ^rsing the regfili^ 
tiott Which keeps them idle; and the to* 
lo^y- person whose '^ay lies along^'the 
river must toil through dust and heat, a^ 
double distance perhaps, jbecaUse forsooHr 
no manner of Mrofk is to be done upon the 
sabbath day. • - 

Thd banks of the river are not Biad^ 
ornamental o the city : a few streets come 
down to it at right angles, but none are 
built parellel with the water. The first 
remarkable object below the bridge is a 
lower constructed for making shot' by a 
new process : the history of its inveatiba 
is curious. About five-and-twenty years 
ago a Mr. Watts was engaged in this trade i 
hi^ wife dreanil that she saw him: making 
shot ill a new manner, and related h«f dream 
tp him : he thought it worth some atten- 
tion', made the experiment, aiidribfoid^ 
a patent for the invention, whkh he af« 



terwardfi sold for tea« lbou««nd .p^r^ds. 
A rang^ of bttUdings callani tbe Addtphi^ 
which are the h^Biscnoest ia Xoadon be* 
cause they axe £ieed vnih a comfoiatio^ 
having the appeaianoekoC itoiie|-*-Soiiiar« 
set House, a magniflcfiit publ&e ImiUiiiK) 
of which the work goes cm so slovly , that 
one half the edifice will in tiie natunl 
course <^ deeay become a nun btbn ibe 
other is finished,— and the gardens of tfae^ 
Temple^ one of the htw-colkgfi or inm of 
court as they are called, gi^ sane iHlaat 
to this pwt of the river: the shoiet^ie 
erery where choaked wiArbaigci, of which 
a great number welodeo with earth c—L 

A fine sweep of steps asceadi fim Utt 
river ta Kackfiriars— the seoaod of she 
three bridges, dose by which thecMBBo* 
seweis discharge themselvc% and fc**<*^» 
the water HHmd aixHrt. ThacBa iliiM ig 
echo undor this biidge. Onthe $o«th- 
wark side are the mint of a hrge hmldbkg 
cidled the Albion Milb, wUch was cRCkd 
for the porpoae isf stcniag lo the 

i6 
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odMl greedily beiioVedl hptheii^mi^f 
wtimEhf^inAM iTkeiTRTiaSdoim offfooini) 
iiffini^kl pdli€JF aiie not unAbrstoddl ^if'tj^ 
people^ )dnd it reqvikcd^ll the%mtfeB»aiiid, 
dUiiIU3i.iaflii0iipeo£ MfuiBitt^^durln^jilK^ 

evilabbmiteiesiivbich a-mas^imuaPvtotfld 
have occasioned . The millers^themsel v^ 
best>awariB of ivhatiogtle^ iit|gb(fi|e |iriic-r 
tikdi in thdr own^trade^ispreadPa^dad'M^ 
poriftibattheifloar was ad«ilt9iatedi4^d»^ 
lUi fljPiti' of bofii^ mixifldrcir* > QtUb AlbiifV 
l[il&;tpdL..&e(;» .ittkotheor i}pi a^iMentimF 
Aotiifitdouai>tfiiI : >iAiU>tla^Miobi^ «Ud iGMiatf 
saoh irocqsionBi bas^^thenasdiiostxyiqctW. 
gndah.a: fitttioMihy itbabts^yj and^disiidl 
iAeskd^i9icijivitf ^hictt>inhibradtJ^Uoi| 1^ 
JBh^ish). 'stoiod :% ho99<4a9qppBIiiig)0peet^ 
toj%0£ tfaiHoiloAig^ioo^ii^t ifatfoMtoteL 
Q|0vibsii9i| ceascflk ii^f»l^In|pbnjdUe«miih« 



oiit.cl«fii]gitte-vBight,,e «toitie' Jbieete,!^ 
l)\»mns^ifi[omril^ iwt^i aad- the^parclMd 
COSH MkiniAM9k:lbA&f^t f^boveia^ kagMB 
distant J evcniragnentii'bf wood^lflUbarBc 
uig», ^n Idbot'O Westminster-'faridgiB.tSluae 
ma floating.inill mpM% the ritcr ijtiar qonq 
siil&ckdiz agiiiliboAi i» mooradjlieadf'aiifi; 
sterttj , Yfitik ^ 2^ ' house biiili on it, ^and: . m 
irlml CM . each. Jide *wlacb woxka if ilk the 
tittefc^?"-^?' 'J ■■ <^'-.r J : .' ^.■': .,:.>- .;i 
j^l^fmsp^ of tbe^irdbHdgei&jCiKici 
skkted; g& qai. ochiei/sment - of. some Ittttd 
risque ts ouK-'boai fihotihrough it i like. ait 
UHOMfi tilOse to iiuG bridge : are Un^groat 
wat(m*workB b^ wEdch) ihe ciijti&huppIiiQdA 
Wbea ihia cooMCkied Jttet ^iUke.fiithiof 
this. prodi^ousimetrofMriis is. emptsod iata 
tba.Jtiv^). itiapeT&otly'afltoaifibijigf^ihajIt 
apjr people^ .should «bQ6eBt 4o drlnk^itJ 
Ode oroeh's i^siipensea of the late wait ivisild 
lMtfvelmittbil4^[ueducl%nh tbeSniirjihiUff; 
aridiiaalUuidtsd^jfoipjUtifaEr to.' laivbddhttrtf' 



bated As stores^' T&eThaikiei water fer« 
meats and purifies itself: in its state of fa^ 
mentation it is infieanmable. St. Paul's' 
and the Monument are the main objects in, 
this reach . Below the bridges is the Tower 
of London, and a forest of shipping: hers 
indeed we saw how truly this city may far 
called the modem Tyre. Whar& and 
warehouses extend in this direction, &r! 
beyond any part of the eastern city which 
I had explored. New docks upon a great 
scale are nearly completed in a marsh, 
called the Isle of Dogs^ so named, it is 
said, because the body of a man who had 
been murdered, and buried there, was dis* 
covered by the fidelity of a dog*^. 

At length we came in sight of green 
fields and trees. Thcmarshes of Essex, firom 
whence London is so often covered witt- 
fogs, were on one side ; the Kentish hills, 
not far distant, on the other ; the fkmous 
observatory of Greenwich, fpom whence the 

* The kiD|^*i hounds were kept there when there 
wat s rojal palace at GreeDwicb. — Tit, 



English caleulate their longitude ; and the' 
hospital, a truly noble building, worthy of 
the nation-Mrhich has erected it, and of the 
purpose to which it is consecrated. The pa«* 
lace of the Tudors stood hare. — Charles II; 
began to rebuild it, and William approi* 
priated it to its present use. About 200Q 
disabled seamen are supported here, afidi 
boys are educated for the navy. We saw: 
the refectory and the church : but, as in a : 
Relicario^ the place excited too niuch 
feding to obtain much attention : we were 
in the asylum of those sailors, whose skiU 
and courage are unrivalled, a race of men 
Without fear, and as generous as they are* 
brave. What volumes might be compiled 
from the tales which these old chroniclers 
could tell ! There is not a shore in the ha- 
bitable world but has been visited by some 
or other of these men, nor a hardship inci- ^ 
dent to human nature which some of them . 
have not sustained. 

We walked into the park, and up the 
hill, where the rabble of I^Qudon assemble 
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on Easter Monday, and roll down its green 
side^ men and women promiscnouslj^ 
F rom hence ^fk^ 4 .f¥'^^ prospect of 
the river, the distant smppmg, and the 
pestilential marshco ofc the opposite coast. 
A story is told of an old native of these 

in wiv^, m'mse o^i^'ihW^m^tsiu 

and 

hftW^fflJP^flR^feffWhf ].:'3t- f)(fJ 'to 3Y.0 
biti) HJumsj oil? ):jily ^iiyjrJiB hfK)nBv/>u 

-Jt.) .'.iii\'. ^i j. l,,ir» . i,:j,iti -.lit io I.ooi oil) iii 
cv t;iij .ii'/iTfii Tii'ji flJ^»r. Mil) y^il^r I/Kiiijiq 

III rjjijirl Aiiiii liu)^ wnU m ^-iif J ^df/ ba& 
r:'j\\Uu[\ tu}tli nrA\ iy>U')\iii "io '>Iko?. sill 

no.|:j fni'.iniq>:i, nuhoirMr/'KnitiVfmoriV/ 
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I0.M2 --.n i.wf [.- f'i), boa , (»d>,i(»M iiJWj3lii.> 
-\l-jiciuo' ;.7 i( ■ I'^iiinw hnu Jisui ,ii>;s 

•■',"■1 ■ ilJrtfjift'fiivir;""'' "'■■■■' 

jji; i,ii;'. ii,! .'.J j-ui JfEo-sit> ■.■.\.i ,i:iVM, vJt 
).i:.li Ji,.,y,,i.: l,h „.; ,., ( 1,., -i , .-.j. A 

Ons of the great ptmbb(^i4tlfM"IiMb4>lid I 
advanced a tlioory that the nerrons and 
electric floids are the flame, both b«ng 
condensed light. If this be trae, snB-shine 
is the food of the brain ; and H is thus ex< 
plained why the southern nations ai9 so 
much more Epiritual than the English, 
and whj tbej in their tarn tank higher in 
the scale o'f intellect than their nMtheni 
neighbours. 

Spanish grariljr jsthe jest of this people. 
Whenever they tntroduccaSpaniardopoa 
the stage, iLig to ridicalehim for his pride. 
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his jealousy, and his mustachioft* Ac- 
cording to tbcir notions, all onr wonien 
who are not locked up in convents, ate 
locked up at home ; goaided by duennas 
as vigilant as dragons, and husbands, 
every one of whom is as £erce as the Grand 
Turk. They believe, also, that a Spaniasd 
thinks it boieath his dignity ever to ko^ 
except whea he is reading Don Quixxytle^ 
tlien, indeed, his muscles are perkhitted te 
relax* '.''-i' 

. I am writing upca Sunday YTttiiflg^uil 
{he hour when in our citi^ -the pe(iffi0mk 
at the theatre or the buli-^t'; ^when^lb 
erery stieetand village the y tf uHgr am daaio^ 
ittg with thdi castanets, and: at tvierf 
door you hear the viohu ^Whai iatbl^ 
sbene in England at tbii time?: All pittilid 
amusements are pfiMbited b^'^hedttitMA^ 
«f Calvinisn ; and for J^ivate on^-^lbK 
tjie people seriously beli6ve that weti^-thiiy 
tH touch a card on a Sunday, they should 
ftnmediately find the deVil undet the table,^ 
-to^lMive aofctiiSAy 'appeared upm 
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such an occasion to an old lady at Batli* . 
The Savoyard, who goes about with his 
barrel-organ, dares not grind even a psahn- 
tone upon the sabbath. The old womau 
jirbo seUs apples at the corner of the. street 
baft been sent to prison for pro£uiation of 
ik^ Xiefd's-dar J bjr tlie Society for thJB 
^itppijession of Vice ; the pastrycook^ in« 
^bed) is permitted to keep his shop-win*^ 
doir half opai, because some of the so^ 
ciety themselves are. fond of iced creams^ 
)goii^;gees a cvowd to the Tabemade^ as 
#iiaij|^y ^ if tb^ jrese going to a fnnecal; 
the^rieat^ number are viromen ;— inquire 
fbir^tbek husbands at the ale-house, and 
jrou will find them besotting themselves 
thnrci because all i^nusements are prohi* 
t>ited as wM a^ all labour, and they cannot 
lie down like dogs, and sleep. Aaoend a 
step higher in society,^-4he ohildrai are 
pawning, and the parents agree that the. 
clock must be too slow, that they may. 
accelerate supper and bed<>(vne« In t^ 
^.i$h<?st mvik^9 indeedf thearje^ i» Ut^e or, g^ 



r 



f6t i^M>tEirriH':riODv?n;f'^^'* 

difitiiicticp^ of* diysf ^excbptJifthat itUen^ 
neilhett theatres *nar 'irfperaz/for tkem^'ikid 
sqial iMMOOg them' icnruple fait daorcbiifriLl^ 
t6Bpl9vbaveJ9^en been inade fto.shvt ii^ 
tfar^bUcoTim^anl this day^ <indbo»Yfar( 
UMnbbaibmtoai^t fiir.fhe!|)teq.'vMB 
&Qie ire Uif people wha f idicule ^Spapifi^ 
gnrt^y, and tUnk tl|ej"faa?e refornied nb 
ttgion) because they have diFcstdd. it qtpJi 
that js cheeddy att that is beaiDti&iIy aoS 
all ihat -is inviting^ <;,<>.;<•', 

.Our. peasantry hare a * newef^Sdlui^ 
MidrceofaffifHserneiit in the daiiice andthe 
rioh^i . Here the ' pooe nev^r; dailcei;> . is* 
dee^^ itlegnjTd'anGfng iBapunishd.ble|.itrifBie^ 
aiidif thej donotrdande ilkg.iUy ihejuoahf^ 
jDot As^xixB at (dl; This're^ires':smiieTtx» 
pboatiom ' Palely fromiOQstotftj.^iH-tfiMb 
^om tkfe na^iere,of .^hatclnnaie^^thorft irJBfr 
dSEWcihg herq ia' the* open-air ;\tbfiAi6wi9 
i^Ctibepotaf arrtoprsmn^V for thistiiv^rBOtai 
4ki^nitiJ5t:itfadtef6rei;iiic^iU 9odieiij^ui)lac 
tolmrtiidbicip there «> a MMHb laigpatf^^ 
•fEbb -melt loh-tjIiKiiba?;! luiftndatt^it^/rt^ 



peaik^iira ^^H^hecid^^and \ daddog^f latiitwb 
xuales^naEe ¥tiry.dc(fereiititbidg»44-tiEB!JOB0 

^e! witii 'may ' takes ioaiie of vthoiDsdwirafloi 

llhkse fWjMioiHaiading^-gowlsjarfeckigriltit 
|»Bpaitltor jr . sbboolS' ^oi* i thq briithcl, 'j«aEt 
diD haagistnttes viirj jlratieriy midea^iir49 
Ukiil^tei4lieni^^^orsbotiIdeiideaT0iir^*W^ir 
Vi» x^kMi itisiitatioii; of a soctet^r (or 4li^' 
suppression of vice, sasnt/to imj^Ij^itllbt 
^mlhiww aro mcA exocuted' witluMi^ suoh hs - 
aihtince^vHcget mustTemarkyikatifi thcpa 
bliont4fai|lgiixy^whk^thei£ngIiab avef» 
eaUa9l^<diiitiiisiiished from att Qt&er ^peo^ 
yhria/titextarorld^ it is by thw padsicnj&or 
cacnroising. Butlioriijr'jiand.ianactt^ larvra. 
fMflKUiiialfia Boora era ido^a meii^caitai^ 
4^1110 for {4nj>boinmoni purpose vketfaorfo 
establish i 4in. imura|icfr«ffice, totqutafco^ 
mJbf^veiKiHo set dpieS'Upiln'aiipie^Mnibilii 
«ikii'%indaj, thdj^amhiidjf thtftotohres^ttt* 
#Iyaiiipgttffll>?ih»iwg sqafciaiitqpiihjBrtaitwfe 
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sesblutkuis with all the ^ntm df a-Iegislt^ 
Hn hedy. It will be well if the sftfte fldof 
not one day feel the inconvenieiice df tM& 
taste fori^pslatum* 

. Mvsic is as little the amuseinent of tlib 
people OS dancoig. Never wasH mtticHV so' 
VBDiusical. Perhaps the want of leisibfe 
may be the pause. They t^proa<di iint 
Ciaiholic religion with the ntunber of itif 
holidays, never considering how the wttlt 
^ holidays breaks down and brciializeijr AKy 
labouring dass^ and that wh^ethey oecift^ 
seldom they are uniformly abused. Chf ii^ 
fans, Easter, and Whitsuntide^ tH^0Cl^f( 
seasons 4)f festival in EnglaBkl, are%Hfii5V 
devoted by the astifieers and tite pei^atttirji 
to^ riot a»d intoxiedtioln;* ..i.V/ 4^ 

You-may w^ll^oenceivte^of whatjohanol) 

ler the popubc amiiscmentd neMs mubt^bi^^ 
im a 4^imtry ythMi4her€ iv nothing to Wl^ 

ten thoiBtf|iiiel»€^amdlitimtothe'<3iiiiditieii^ 

i^lkepeotf. Thepiaotioee£bi)A-bitftii|f^ 

kytkeinmseipaMftw in fiome places. At* 
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t^pts'^ve twice been made in the l^is* 
btwe to suitress this barbarous custom : 
^ef w^e baffled and ridiculed, and some 
of the most distinguished ^members were 
abBUvd enough, and bard-hearted enough 
tc^assept^ that if such sports were abolish"* 
eds there would be an end of the national 
oouragc. Would to Heaven that this 
were true! that English courage had no 
better foundation than brutal ferocious 
cmeltj ! We should no longer be insulted 
in OUT ports, and our ships might deff 
their buccaneering cruisers. Do not sup- 
pose that this bull-baiting has any the 
smallest resemblance to our bull-feasts.—- 
^wfm these I should agree with the Conde' 
de Nonuia, and with the Church, in con- 
demning^ as wicked and inhuman; but 
there is a splendour in the costume, a gai^^- 
efy in the spectacle, a skill and a courage 
d^played in the action, which afibird #ome 
UfoLogy for our countrymen, whereas ti^ 
&iglifdi> spoft js^evtaimiirr cowardly ttan- 
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the buU-fighU of the Portuguese *. The 
men are czpoeed to no .danger whatever; 
thej fiMtea the animal to a ring, and the 
amusement is to see him'^toss the dogs, and 
the dogs lacerate his nostrils, till they avs 
iveary of torturing him, and then he iiled 
to the slaughter-house to be butchered af|er 
their clumsy and cruel method. The bear 
and the badger are baited with the same 
barbarity ; and if the rabble can get no- 
thing else, they will divert themsdves by. 
worrying cats to death. 

But the great delight of the English is 
in lx»i:ing, or pugilism, as it is mo^e sci- 
entifically denominated. This practice 
might easily be suppressed ; it is against 
the laws ; the magistrates nu^y interfere if 
they please; and its frequency therefore, 
under sucE-t^rcumstances, is an irrefraga^ 
Ue proof of national barbarity . C udgeli» 

* ThehoroH of tbe-bull are tipt in PorUie^al, it 
preserve the horse. In Spain, where no such -pn* 
eantion is taken, it is not unusoal to see the btrBe''t 
entrails tirailioj; along the gronnd.— Tr. 



{laying, quarter-staff, broad-sword, all of 
which, brutal as such gladiatorial exhibi- 
tions are, might have giyea to the soldiers 
a serviceable dextcritj, have yielded to this 
more brutal sport, if that may be called 
sport which sometimes proves fatal. When 
aniidch is made between twopriae-fighters, 
the tidings are immediately communicated 
to the public in the newspapers; and pa^ 
tagiaphs occasionally appear, saying the 
riValfi are in training, wKat^ a:ercise they 
takt, 9nd what diet, for some of them feed 
upon raw beef as a preparative. — ^Mean- 
time, the amateurs and the gamblers choose 
their party, and the state of the betts ap- 
pears also in the public newspapers from 
timcf to time : not unfrequently the whole 
ISA concerted scheme, tiiat a few rogues 
may cheat a great many fools. — When the 
.combat at length takes place, as regular a 
report is prepared for the newspapers as if 
it trere a national victory — ^the particulars 
are recorded with a minuteness at once ri- 
diculous and disgraceful ; for every move- 

VOL. III. K 
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ment has its technical or slang name, and 
the unprecedented science of the successful 
combatant becomes the theme of general 
admiration. 

Yet, notwithstanding all the attention 
lii^hich these people bestow upon this savage 
art, for which they have public schools, 
they are outdone by savages. When one 
of theEnglbh squadrons of discovery was 
at*Tongataboo, severalof the natives boxed 
with the sailors for love, as the phrase is, 
and in every instance' the sdv^ "was vic- 
torious, t 
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The 4^he Barruel.'-^Journej/ of tw0 
Englishmen to Avignon to join a So^ 
ciety of Prophets. — Extracts from 
their prophetical Books. 

1 HAD prepared for you an account of a 
pseudo-prophet who excited much atten- 
tion in London here at the beginning of 
the last war, when, almost by accident, I 
was made acquainted with some singular 
circumstances which are in some manner 
connected with him, and which therefore 
jshould previously be told. These circum- 
stances are as authentic as they are extra- 
ordinary, and supply a curious fact for 
the history of the French Revolution. 
We were talking one evening of the 

k2 
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Abb6 Barniers proo£i of a conspUaej 
agtiinflt the govcmmeoUy le^gipny /and 
morality of Cbrktcndom.- A ^ri^i^d.pf ^.'g 
said, there Ti as ribouta^: much truth in i( 
as in one of Madame Sc\idpry's romancq^ 
the characters intro(biced>wcrerealpei^onr, 
to M'hpm fal$e motiye^ and m&;i^xs,'y(ej^ 
imputed; a little of^^ hat was^sf^H]be)df9 
them had really <occurred| but the w.)^ 
plot, colouring, aiid costume of the l^ob^ 
vere fictltioug«' It was a*warj||:,. saicj. }^^ 
^vrittento serve the. pnrp^^e^; of, <§ p^ft^ 
mth the same spirit and. th^.«apif||Q.i||^t 
as those /which in oldtinic^ 4^^ip./$iifiti 
absurd and monstrous caJum^e^jagnimt 
the Jews ; and had its iptcnt sucoe^eclj 
there would have been a pqliticatSt. Bar- 
tholomew's day in England,. Trqe it was, 
thai a society had existed^ whois^dbgect Ufas 
to_ change or to iixflu^nce the gpy^rnj^i^s 
of Europe ; it was well organized and wi^f^Iy 
extended, but enthusiasm, not infi4^]r3 
was the means which they eippIoye(l^^ ,: .- 
In proof of this,, he stated the sum of 
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what I shall relate more at length from the 
book to which he referred as his authority, 
and which I obtained froipi him the next 
IHortiiiig. Its title is this, — A revealed 
'Knowledge of some Things thatwill speed" 
il^be fulfilled in the Worlds communicated 
W d ffiJWfS^ of Chri^idnshr ought together 
iw AiXgnon^ hy the Power of the Spirit of 
^Godfro'm all Nations ; now published hif 
His Jbivine Command^ for the Good of all 
•M^ny h^John Wright his Servant y and one 
iff the BrttKteni, London ^ printed in the 
^eat of Christ 1794. It is one of those 
Ihiiiiimer^ble pamphlets, which,beingpub- 
^bad by inferior booksellers, and circii- 
.JbUing among sectarians and fanatics, ne« 
Ver rise into the' hands of those who are 
"fealledthe public, and escape the notice of 
all the literary journals. They who peruse 
ihem do it with a zeal which may truly be 
called consimiing ; they are worn out like 
Afiehoolbay's grammar ;.the form in which 
they are sent abroad, without covers to pro* 
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tcct tliem^ hastens their destruction, and 
in a few years they disappear for ever. 

John Wright, the author of this narra- 
tive, was a working carpenter of Leeds, in 
Yorkshire; a man of strong devotional 
fedings, who seems, like the first Quaker^ 
to have hungered and thirsted after religious 
truth in a land where t|biere was none to 
impart it. Some travelling Swedenborgian 
preachers having heated his imagination^ 
he was desirous of removing to London, 
to find out the New Jerusalem Churc}i« 
It was no easy tiding for a labouring man 
with a Ij^Tge family to remove tp sucjii ^ 
distance: however, l^y working over bourj?,^ 
he saved money enough to effect it. . The 
New Jerusalem Church did not satisfy him ; 
every thing was too definite , and formal^ 
too bodily and gross for a mind of his com- 
plexion. But it so happened that at thii 
place of worship he entered into talk ivith 
II converted Jew, who, when he learnt his 
state of mind, and that he expected the 
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restoration of the Jews would shortly be 
accomplished, said to Tiim, I will tell yoti 
of a man who is just like yourself; — his 
name is William Bryan, and he lives iii 
such a place. 

** Bryan was a journeyman copperplate* 
printer. J.'s friend saw him once at the 
house of one of the Brotberists ; he say^ 
iliiit before he saw him he had heard of 
his resemblance to the pictures of our Lord ^ 
but that it was so striking as truly to asto* 
nisli him. These fe&tures, his full clear 
itid gentld eye, the beauty of his coni*> 
{flexion, which would havebeenremarkable 
even in' a girl, and the voice, in which 
words flowed from him with such unaf* 
fected and natural eloquaice as to remind 
the hearer of tlicohl metaphorical descrip« 
tions of oratory, united to produce such 
dn efl^t upon his believers as you may 
conceive, considering that they were cre- 
dulous, and he himself undoubtedly sin- 
cere. Wright had now found a man after 
his own heart. They were Tjoth Quietists, 

K 4 
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wbom fbt want of a giiule itfeir own good 
ft^lin'gs Ifed aistray, 'aiidf ^their experiences. 

e say^, operated with each o(h(^, ^s fact 
■ttisweri/^&inagl^^^^ ^;^^';"^: ^'"' 

'Bryafl toM hiiri>f k'sbcig^;^ of p^^ 
kt lAfvigftc^ii; a^tftl^tedf fii^iie ^6M all i^ 
rfite wbrW.' ^hls wis in' tite auifum^ 
of 17^. In the J^aiihafy of'tite 'fesiiing 
year Wriglit mistook sWdng'^'lncliiiatfoh 
for inspirattdn/and thought thie Spirit di- 
rected b iiA to join ttiem . The same spirit 
rery naturally sent him to "bbmfnttbicaic 
this to Bryan, whom he fbuiliLd ' p6s»eAed 
indk the sameimpressibn. Neil&er of thebl 
had moiney to leave with tfa'dr&mili^^br 
to snppbrt themselvei upon' thd' jduthcry ■ 
aild neither of them understbod a 'Word 6f 
fVench ; Both were determined torgb—fityah 
that nighty Wright the following 'tebfui 
ing— *saoh being th^r implicit obefdiehc^ 
to the impnlse within thdtn^ that the dnie 
woQld noit Wait) nor- the other hasten. 
Before. his departure Bryan calledfapon a 
friend, who ^dta him, <^^iU>aitt/I have 
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had it in my mind to ask if thou wert xtoi 
sometimes in want of mopey.?" . Ho ai^- 
faibwiedged that it was^ this yf^ni, whicfi 
how brought him there ; and th^ &i^^ 
gave him four guineas. . If this same 
friend wag the person who £rst told him pf 
the society at Avignon, wts may reasonably 
be suspe^lSed, the whole collusion.wiU be 
clear*. . One guinea he left with his wifi^ 
who was at' that time in child-bed^ gave 
half a guinea to Wright to carry, him to 
l)over, and get off, . ., 
. ;3ry£^n's: wife, not being in a state of be* 
]3^ was greatly ofifended with Wright^ 
thinkiiig that if it liad not been for him her 

■ 

husband would not have left hen His own 
wife was in a happier temper of mind, and 
encouraged hiiu to go. She bad a son by 
a. former husband who was some little sup^ 
port ix) her, and who acquiesced in the 
necessity of this journey. He seems in- 
deed to hare communicated something of 
his own fervpur to all abou^him. A young 
man; with whom he was wtimate bought 

K 5 
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him several things for liis journey^ aad gave 
him a gainea ; this same person befrieiuled 
his £uiiily during his absence. At three 
in the morning be rose to tkepenri : las- son*, 
in-law prepared breflJdast, and^h^.mad& 
the' ivatchman ^ho bad called hnn parUKke 
of h, for it was severely cold . * ^ I then," ' 
says Wright, " turned to my chiklreny who 
were all' fast asleep, and kissed them," 
and interceded with the great and raerciliEil 
Ocd^ ipelating to him their situation, in 
which, for his sake, they were going to 
be'left without any outward dependence ;^-*- 
and at that time some of them were lying^ 
on a bed of shavings that I used to bring 
from my shop; at the same time imploring 
him thathe would be pleased to bless thenar, 
and if one friend failed, another might be 
raised up, as i did not know whether I 
ever should see them any more ; for al- 
though our first journey was to Avfgnon, 
we did not know it would end there.** ^ 
He then went to Bryan's wife, whom 
his own was nursing in child*bed. The 
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poor v<miaa's> resentment bad iiow given 
way y the quiet ^self-devotion of bee bus^ 
buidiand bia iriend bad almost persuaded 
ber ta ; jbeliete. also ; sbe burst into tearr 
wikeB;'sb«rsaiW' himj nod saluted bimi r as 
b^«aj% ^a^tbej^i: aad love ojEjCpd) in 
wlii# sbe bade bim. remember .bfer to ber 
liii^band« -■ iWrigbt Uien. went to tbecoacb. 
Soon aftor tbey left Ijondon it b^an to. 
trim ^uid wow^ and be was^ osk tbe out- 
side^ ! He was of a sickly babit» always^ 
liabk; to take cold, and bad at tbis time a 
bad congb*^ A doubt came upon bim^. 
that if tbe Lord bad sent bim. be^ would . 
cfflftainly have caused it to be fine weather«^ ^ 
Besides ibis,, he began to fear* that Bryaav. 
vroald already. have crost the cbannel9.{ 
in^ which case^ when be got to Dover^ be; 
should have no money ix> pay bis passage.*'. 
Was it not better therefore to turn back i 
But the testimony of God's power in. h|s 

heart, he says, was greater than all these 
thoughts. 

The wipd had been contrary, anddetained 

k6" ' ' ' 
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Bryan. They oroflsei overte CSilanf took 
•ome food at uv ina theney ^nd got their 
money changed^ incfoiMdJthe names lof 
biead,' irine; and<^teepiiigf,' in Uie iangii^ 
of the country^ and'wfaEdi way^tbey^wlBfe 
to go^7 and then set off 6« their jouhi^. 
They travelled oh fMt to P^ris.' Wright's 
(eet were sorely blistered ^ ' but then? y^m- no 
ftopping, for his ^^ mind wasbomd in^'tiie 
spirit to travel on." They Gamed thdr 
burthen by tujrns when botii wereaUe, but 
it gent^aUy fell upon Bryan as tfaeatronger 
man. £)hange of climate, howeve]::,^aided 
probably by t)ie faith which wasrin htm, 
removed' Wright's cough. Their funds 
just lasted to Paris; here Bryan had a^yL 
acquaintance^ to whose house they wedt* 
Thisimao had received & letter to sajir who 
were coming, and that they were tfeul aKe% 
Wright in particular, whom it advised him 
to send back* As you maysupposeyfe 
was soon fully satisfied wijth thdnt^e 
entertained them three days, and theb diH- 
missed tilifm, giving them five lom$d^or$ 
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to bear them on* Tbe whole journal df 
their way is intefesting : it relates inBtanoes 
of that subsidiag of overwrought feelings 
which bodily exhaustion produces, and 
which enthusiasts clall desertion: of natu- 
nd thoughts aad fears recurring-, remem- 
brtoces'of Jiome, and depression which 
sometimes occasioned selfnsuspicioa and 
half tqpentance :«-with these symptoms 
.Ae Church is well acquainted, as common 
lothe deluded, and to those who are in 
truth under the influence of divine inspi' 
ifirftion, and they prove the sincerity of 
4his narrative. 

'At length they came in sight of Avi- 
l^ncmi They washed some linen in the 
^ver, sat down under the bushes till it 
was dry,Jhen put it on ; and, having thus 
made their appearance as decent as they 
could j proceeded to the house of the pro- 
phets, to which, as it appears^ they had 
brought with them a sufficient direction. 
The ddbr was opened by one of thebrethren', 
and by a' person who could speak English^ 
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and' who had arrived there a day or tw- 
before from another part of the world. • 
After they had washed and shaved^ they^ 
were taken across the street to another 
house, and shown into a large room^ where 
there was a table spread, nearly the whole 
length; they were told that table was pro* 
vided by the Lord^ and wlien they wanted 
any thing io eat or to drink they were to 
go there, and they would find a servant 
ready io wait upon tliem. The brethren 
also provided them with clothes and wbat<» 
ever else they needed, and mth money to 
give to the poor, saying they bad orders* 
from the Lord to do so. In a short time 
their Paris friend arrived, and was admitted 
a member of the society before them, that 
he might be their interpreter. ^ I wish the 
form of initiation had been given. They 
met every evening to commemomte the 
death of our Lord by eating bread and 
drinking wine. Very often, says Wright^ 
whai ^e have been sitting together, the 
furniture in the room has been shaken as 
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though it werie all coming to pieces ; and 
\ipon inquiriiig \vhat \?as the cause^ ve 
^ere told that it announced the presence 
of angels; and when these were not heard^ 
the brethren were always afraid that some- 
thing was amiss, and so inquired at the 
Word of the Lord. 

You will easily suppose that they had 
orders to keep the society secret till the 
appointed time. I much wish that the 
bodi had stated how their answers from 
the Lord were received^ but on this it is 
hileaU The drift and charter of the so« 
ciety are, however, suflSciently manifested 
hy the Extracts which Wright has pub- 
lished from their Journals^ and of which I 
here subjoin enough to satisfy you : 

" You will sooo see the pride of the Mahometan 
10 the field : several sovereigns will unite to laj it 
low* It is then tjiat the great light will appear* 
Tbeie perfidious enemies of the name of God will 
keep. themselYes up for a time in their obstinacj, 
and in the mean time will grow up be who shall 
dettroj them* Before the end of this ^rear thej 
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will begin to ihow their ieipcnessi^aiid yoa vUl hear* 
q^ «zU«P|pdipai7 tbiogt aod JBellUlfab^ teti. Yoa 
Hill bear that the world is filled ifilh trouble ^v^ 
divenaion { father, soo,. relati9iif j^ frieDdt, fUl iriH 
be io moMoe; and it is io^tbii je^ (I78j) that 
all will^ve its begiimii^. 

** Remember that the^laooAf j^ if^arid Yfijl bi^ 
cbanred. and yon shall see it reitored to its ftnt 
state. The thrones shall be orerturnedt the earth 
shall be furrowed and chaofe its aspect. Thej 
wbo shall be allTe at that time will en^j the fete* of 
the dead. 

^ <' The world wUl i erj soon be filled with ttonble; 
Bverj where people will expertence misforMmes* L. 
aiyipiuice it to, jou before-hand. The . shepherd wil^ 
forsake his flock ; the sheep will be dispersed. He 
will oppress another land, and the nations irill rise 
up in arms. 

** You will learn ^erj soon that a part of the 
world is in confusion; that the chiefs of nations 
are armed one agaiost another. The earth will be 
OTerfioWed with blood* Yon will hear of the death 
of seTcral sovereigns; they giie themselTee up io 
Ittzury, they life in pleasures, but at last one of 
them will &11 and make an unhappy end* 

*^ All the eTents of this ccntvry have been fort-. 
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Mvn,' and no cefttnry bas, Wen distih^Ished bj so 
manj ptx>digies; but the ensuiDg will be filled with 
Bliieb gnitter still. 

*'• The fire is kiodfed, the momeBt is come, the 
Ifahometan Is gohkg to fiUI. Asia and Africa are 
itac^gerini: I fear pursues them, and tbej ha^e a 
ffimpse of the fiite that awaits them. 

'* The cross of Jesus Christ shall be set up and 
triumph in those vast countries where it has been so 
Jon|^ dispised. Then Palestine will become again 
the most fortunate country on the earth ; it shall b« 
the centre of that faith of which it was the cradle, 
and fWnn thence &ith will spread itself atl o^er the 
cterth. All the people win embrace' it» The world 
will becbtbe again what if was in the beginning. 
The eDlightencd Jews will embrace the Catholic faith. 
All people will acknowledge God, the onlj true God^ 
Tbej will be guided bjr one only Pastor, and go^ 
remcd bj one sole Master* 

** The second Zion has contributed the most to 
misguide the spirits of men. She has introduced new 
6entfles still more monstrous than those who hare' 
reigned njpon the earth. She onlj wants the statues 
of the Gods to resemble the ancient times. Yea, 
they have been replaced bj these carnal divinities to 
which they render a sacrHegfoos aitoration,* and 
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lavish 9fi iBceote to then which they refine (« 
God. 

'' The end of thii eenhirj will be a eeriee of ea* 
lanitiet for the people* Very few men are itmelc 
with th^ rapid dediae of the present age. AH the 
nations will be enlightened to see their dangcrow er* 
rort. They will acknowledge how much thej haTf 
been deceived bj the masters who have lostmoted 
them» and they will be desohUed at the thonghtt of 
having lost so precious a treasure, for havhig be- 
lieved such rascals. But at the marked time how 
many errors will they not abjure, whea our children 
eveiy where, in the name of God, shall make tbehr 
impions and monstrous errors disappear l-*-Aad Ihoiit 
Crescent, . who so much at this day applaadest thy^ 
self, the lustre with which thou shiaest is coon to be 
eclipsed ; — thy unjust conquests have long enough' 
spun out the time of thy empire, and thy power 
from one pole to another is far enough extended. 
Thou dost not suspect that thy ruin is so near, and 
thou dost not know him who is growing «p to ope* 
rate iL 

** Here is the timerin which God will break the 
laws made by the children of the earth. Here it the 
time wherein he will reprove the scieooe of aoea, and 
here is the time of his justice. This is the time that 
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ire mutt believe all thofte who aimounce the new reign 
«f the Lord, for his spirit is with them. 

** The ages have not now long to linger for the 
acGomplishmeot of the promisefl of the fitemal*— • 
Tbe Eternal calls the times which walk io the sba* 
dows and dajts of darkness, without light and without 
strength, to come and change the face of the world, 
and commence his new reign. This is the time of the 
new Heavens and the new £arth. 

«( The Eternal has spoken, I shall simplify all 
tbiiigs for the happiness of my elect. The moment 
it at band when the confbsion of languages shall too 
more be an obstacle to the knowledge of the truth. 

** When 4he impious and his snperb eagle m hi* 
fory will dare to declare war against the God of Hca- 
vea, every thing will give way immediately to his 
pride. He will dare to make victims for himself 
among the saints whom Heaven has chosen ; he will 
dare to profane their asylums, to appropriate to him« 
i0lf the gifts of the Eternal by the blackest of crimes, 
and by his success strengthening his pride he will be* 
Itere himself master of the world. Then — then-^ 
Heaven will stop him : a fiseble child will subdue his 
▼aloar, and his f»Il wUl testify that in the sight of 
the Eternal there i§ no other power but the power of 
his arm. 
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** Alrtuij the measure !• illed $ already the times 
are accomplished,, and the reiga of the Word U at 
band. Terror will precede to enlighten the blind 
who go aitngr, to bumble the- obstinate bii^hHBiaded 
men, aad to panisb tbe.iiapiomh" 

TheseBre no oommon prophecies. ^ Hoi 
nest fanaticism has had no share in manu« 
facturing them. Vague as^ the language 
necessarily is, Uiere is ^^ end and aim .in 
ikJ^rM> ^ -mistokeii)' aad^it is ilnn^st 
startling to observe how much ofmiliairwdil 
designed has taken place, and how much 
inay. still be. api^ied to these* iianiediats 
tiifnes. :>;.•■■. ^.■•>.'i 

Among, these communications M For Ave 
Benefit and Instruction of all Madkiftd^^ 
are other^ which are addressed Jtcr/^fight 
and Bry an^ and to those who>, like f^^foofg^ 
were th^ .ujisuspeptiog tools of the isocjetju 
I copy them with their ciphers and fi>rn«^ 

Question. 
Februarj 9^ 1789. 
fe[r Vfp We supplicate tbee to fire us tbv orders 
b^bdut the two En^sbmeD B. and W. who wrrlyed 
heJreonThutsatfy'tiie'lDfli'instaut. * 
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•' > O tboar%ho walkett before them ito'show fhetttbe 
ira^. Sob' of the Voiee,' tell thetti thftf vtrj won theiif^ 
itiMtkm wHl gnrwiii Iheir tfbvft rtbe^ #ill beTiJere ft 
and love it Then, S&t of tbel^Aie,' !'%hall let tb^ 
l^Mf^ what HeaTeir^erdan^fibottt their Hibti > - i 






QuetUan.' 

- Mareh 18, 1789; * 

<■' -^ ' ' ^ Bj2. 1.9. 
^ :% W. I.et tn« know the nwmeot in whieh B. aa4 
^•/tfakniid.foe conscoattd^ 



" It 



^"^Bik dftfkid Y^ct, ^4i\iifsi^ hii^pineBg^lI in the 
fint instance be the fruit of their union, the flecotid 
nflb iirufaem "With lore nd ]ieal. The mooient 
hft^fcm that:il to eall them near to tii and to joti* 

Some things se^n to have been inserted 
iftthdr joumsd in condescension to the 
ivtake^ brsthren, who required to be amusr 
cff, Siich as the following instances: — - 

In the month of Jnoe^ 1789> we received a let. 
ter from the Union at Rome, which informed as that 
the weather W49 as cold there at it is in England uk 
4he month of Jaaoarj, and the Areb^ni^el Raphae) 
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aikcd the brethren and sisters if the cold made them 
uneasj, andsatd. Have a little patience, and the wea- 
ther will be warm enough. 

<* The 17th of June, 1789$ we received a letter 
from the Union at Romcy in which the^^ infonned ns 
of a sister, the daughter of a Turk, whom Brother 
Brinuiore baptized at Silesia, in the dominions of 
the king of Frassia, between ten and fifteen jears 
ago ; after having lived some time in the enjoyment 
of the Christian fbith, sbe was suddenly taken bj 
her father, and carried to Alexandria in Egypt *, 
which is in the dominions of the Turk, where she liv- 
ed with her father in much sorrow and trouble. Af- 
ter her father was dead she was ordered by the Arch- 
angel Raphael to dress herself in a soldier's dress, 
and fly into a Christian country } which she did, and 
got aboard a Spanish ship, and from this date hhs- 
been between two and three months at sea." 

But though the society occasionally ac- 
commodated itself to the capacity of the 
weaker brethren, its oracles were more 
frequently delivered to correct troublesome 

' * Aleiunidria would tiatnrally 1>e thus distinguished 
8l AvignoB^-tbis, therefore, is good proof of the an- 
tbeoticity of the %^k. 
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credulity, or repress more troublesome 
doubts* 

QueUim* 
April 12, 1789. 
: H* W. The three knocks irhich 1 . 4. 7. heard m 
ihe aifffat, was it aoj thing rapematund ? 

To 2. I. 9- 
Aik po more questions, if thou hast none to make 
•f oiore importance. 

QuesUartf 
April 14, 1789. 
H. W. If it please thee, I. 4. 7. would he glad to 
know if the offering -which he made on the mountain 
was acceptiahle to the Lord his God ? 

Answer. 

If Wisdom hath called thee, if Wisdom hath heen 
flij guide, my son^ why dost thon stop ? Leare to 
thjr God the care of thy conduct $ forget-^- forget thy- 
self in approaching to him, and liis light will en- 
lighten thy soul, and thy spirit shall no more make 
the law. Believe-— helieve, my son, that docility is 
the way which leadeth to knowledge $ that with love 
and simplicity thou slialt have nothing to fear from 
the snares of Hell« and that HeaVen cannot lead thee 
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Mtrajt for it if HeAven which hath marked to 
thee tby royte* 

Mj 8, 1789. 
H. W. 1. 4. 7. prays to kaow if It ii the will 
of HeaTCB that he ihonld eaasa hb wife to come 
with Dach^ to he eontecratcd ? 



Heaiea leet il^ BOtlw» my §9^9 mi ap i en w r ci 
thj seali but im order thai it m^ take plaoa 
«««««•••••••• do Dot thiak of iCf thy hope It 

vain. 

QueiUm. 
April 10, 1789. 
]. 2. $• prayt the H. W. to let him knov if tha 
Eternal hat accepted of hit iaeenie } 

Jntwer. 
Raphael if the spirit which thy heart followed, 
ny son, when thoa earnest into these coontries to 
seek for science and rest : but the spirit which con- 
ftnes thy idea is not the spirit of Raphael* Mis- 
trust, son that art called, the father of lies. Submit 
thy spirit to my Toice* BelicTe — believe, my sou, 
and thy God forgires thee, and then thy Incense if 
accepted, and thy r|tm will cover thee with f loiy. 
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Aagutt iU 1789. 
for the B. 12 April, 1756. Of I. 2. J. 
C. 24 March. 
April 1. 

If the ardour which anipMiti thee f^ivet at lait U 
thy heart oTer tb^ spirit the Ticttty and the empire; 
if thy desire renonnces to discover, before the time, 
the secret of the mysteries which simple reason is 
ttot able to coaceiye, nothings can, ojy sod, coofej 
as dbfteele to that happioefi which awaits thee* 

:- WalkwithoBt fear, and chase from thj soul the de* 
tdvihff'ipirit who wants to lead thee astnj. Be- 
lieve — believe, my son, every thing that I reveal to 
«Br elect in the name of the Eternal, and the Eternal 
will malie thee the forernnning instrument of his 
glory in the places where his clemency wants to par. 
don those of thy nation whom the enemy deduces by 
his prestiges* 

Question* 
August 21, 1789. 
*i ]• 4. 7. prays the H. W. to inform him if it is 
the will of Heaveh for him also to return with 
1.2. 3. 



* 1.4. 7. and 1. 9. 3. se«m to mean the tvn Engliih- 
men. H.W. is evidently JHWy-^er^ 
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Yet; Sod odled, thoir caatt jet hearken to what 
I ba? e to taj wito thee. Thj (ate is in thj handi. 
It will be ^reat if thou makcst haste to oflhrto thj 
CUidwfao- ohootetk tbee the vaiaeflforts of a oieless 
knowled^c^ wheftk kumi^y necenarj to obej. For- 
. Set*-^fiirsnt th^', iMowkdf e : it: fatigues th^ ipiriti, 
it hurts ihji hearty and rttardt ft'om thj soul ttie iii- 
flttaoce of Hoavea. Benoniioe, in fiaQ» t» tearaii 
into the- wbUae mjtfteriet of thj God* Be- 
liere*— boKere, anil the Btefnal will bleu thy re- 
tarn, and thj Mmplidtj will eonfoand' the knoiwledfi, 
the pride, and. the preposieMion of tba seanless 
man^ who btlleveth in his own wisdom nniob ooie 
than, in: the wisdom, of- bis God. 

The- soabject is so curieus that I tbhik 
jou will be pleased to see the oharacter of 
this mysterious sociefy^ farther exemplified 
by a few of the sentmices, moral maximsi 
mid' spiritual' instructions, which thiey de» 
firered as from Heaven. The first is suf- 
ficiently remarkable : — 

** Woe^t* bki who dares to co^er a-lit ^itii Uit 
Mcred name of tho^JBtihial ! 
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<< Oae ny of Hglit if not the entire light. 
**^ A wise man fi silent when Hie oii^t td' be so. 
•* It if to the fittiple of h>aYt tfi&t tlie £&n&l 
- ^intl ^nf the wb'dom of the Spiril. 

** The nif^t was bejfb)4 dbe day, the day li' be- 
'Yofc'ttienlfelit; • 

' '* When God commabds, he who consnlteth' do«f 
■ not obey. * 

*<' He who walketh alone tv^kily goes ainitsLj,* 
«^ 'To doubt, Is that belieTing? and to tremble. 
If. that to hope ? ' ' 

'* He who tbhikf himself wife h'ef to iiiinself, 
* deceiTts himself, goeth astray, and knioweth no- 
' thhig. 

** Shall man treml)t« when God supports him ? 
** The repentance of the wise is in hit works, 
■ ' * l^at ot^ the fool in his tears. 
. <f *< The child of man thinks #f man, the child of 
\ 0qd: - tfainki of God ; Ive muiu forgst er^ry thing 

^\. *^,\F,tsLt leads our spirit astray; by layjng n 
waight lypon^our days it oveTtums wisdom, it intimi- 
dates nature^ and the painful seeds of uneasiness an^ 
anguish take part in our he^ti. 

** Heaven explaina itaelf luiBcicntly when it in- 

■^ jf • ... 
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« Wilt thoQ nerer hear mj word with the.eari 
of th/ fOttl, and wilt thou 'never overturn the i4ol 
of mistniit that is in thj heart? 

« The Lord has placed the key of his .treasure 
ttoder the cup of bitterness. 

*< The ark of God conveja death to those who 
make use of false keys. 

•< Who is that man, saith the Lord, that will not 
abandon his heart to me when 1 have promised to 
guide it ? 

« I am One, and all that is in me is One. 

** Remember, and remember well, that the Word 

is but One for-him who desires to comprehend ; and 

. there would be no more mjsteries for man but for the 

vanity of his heart, and the folly of his nnderstand* 

ing. 

« Is it in the tumult of the world that the voiqe 
•f the Most High can enter into the heart ? 

«« Do not attach any importance to your opinions : 
Of what avail to your fate are your very weak ideas? 

« Forget all, O ot|r friends, except Heaven and 
yourselves, to obey only what Heaven prescribes to 
you.'' 

This narrative, and these extracts, re- 
quire no comment. They prove inconiest- 
nbly the existence of a society of political 
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Jesuits ; they prove also, that however 
little may have been the religion of these 
men themselves^ they were convinced how 
indispensably necessary it was for man- 
Iqnd; and that, instead of plotting to 
break up the system of social order by de- 
jstroying &ith and morals, faith wais the' 
engine which they employed to prepare 
society for some imaginary amelioraticHi, 
forgetting that nothing which is founded 
upon delusion can be permanent. 
' The two Englishmen remained at Avi- 
gnon six months,' and were then informed 
by the' Spirit that they might return. The 
br^hren supplied them with money, so 
that they went back with more comfort 
than they came, and had a handsome sum 
left when they landed in England, where 
they both returned to their former employ- 
ments^ expecting the accomplishment of 
the mighty changes which had been fore- 
told. The Revolution brake out. — They 
^ho had raised the storm could not di- 
rect it : they became itjs victims— >and 

l3 
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koavcfy reaped what fanaticism had sown^ 
ai tbej i¥ho lag in the assault ent» the 
breach over the bodies of the braye "who 
have MFon the passage for them* What 
bicame of the Avigmm society Heaven 
knows* The honest dupes vfhosa they had 
sent abroad, fally prepared to welcome mj 
novelty as th^ commencenifent of the Milr . 
Ienniuni> were left to their own direction^ 
A king of the Hebrews appeared in Eng* 
land, and Wright and Bryan were, asyoji 
may suppose, among the ^st to acknow- 
ledge him. They imagined that the ap- 
poii^ed time ^as come, and published 
these secrets of the society which they bad 
been ordered to keep concealed. Of the 
King of the Hebrews in my next. 
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LETTER LXIX. 



Account of Rtchand Brothers. 

JjlY former letters njust have shown you 
that these English, whom we are accustom* 
ed.to consider as an unbelieving people, are 
in reality miserably prone to superstition ; 
yet you will perha>ps be surprised, at ihe 
new instance which I am about to relate. 

There started up in London, about the 
beginning of the late war, a new pseudo- 
prophet, whose name was Richard Bro- 
thers, and who called himself King of the 
Hebrews, and Nephew of God. Hetaught, 
that all existing souls had been created at 
the same time with Adam, and his system 
was, that they had all lived w ith him in Pa- 
radise, and all fallen with him in conse- 
quence of their joint tranBgression ; for all 
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things which they saw and knew were ii 
God, and indeed were God, and they de- 
sired to know something besides God, in 
which desire they were indulged, fatally 
for themselves, for the only thing which is 
not God is Evil. Evil was thns intro-, 
duced, and they for their punishmoit cast 
into hell, that is to say, upon this present 
earth ; and in this hell they have remained 
from that time till now, transmigtating 
from one human body to another.. But 
the term of their punishment is now draw- 
ing towards its close : the, consummation 
of all things is at hand, and every one will 
then recover the recollection of all the 
scenes and changes through which be hto 
passed. This knowledge has already been 
vouchsafed in part to Brothers himself, 
and it is thus that he explained the extra- 
ordinary relationship to the Almighty 
which he laid claim to, asserting that iii 
the days of our Lord, he was the son of 
James, the brother of Christ. You know 
the bereties, in their hatred to virginity 
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and to Mary the most pure, maintain that 
when Christ's brethren arc mentioned in 
the Gospels, the word is to be understood 
in its literal and carnal sense; consequent" 
ly he was then the Nephew of the second 
Person in the Trinity. 

Human fancy, it has been said, cannot 
imagine a monster whose constituent parts 
are not all already in existence; it is nearly 
as impossible for a new heresy to be now 
devised, so prolific has human error been. 
This metemjisychosis not only bears a ge- 
neral resemblance to thnt doctrine as held 
by the Orientals and by Pythagoras, but 
has been held in this peculiar heretical 
form by the old heretic Baniles, * and by 
the Flagellants of the fourteenth and fif-- 
tccnth centuries. 

Brothers had been a lieutenant in thte* 
navy, and was known to be insane ; but 
'when a madman caRt himself inspired,, 
from that moment the disorder becomes 
infectious. The society 'at Arignon had 
unintentionally trained up apostle for thfs 
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man. Wfigbt.and Brym ka^ now for 
some yaar» been looking for the kingdom 
of ClAiist, and teachipg all wittiin the 
circle of tlieir infloence to expect the same 
promised day. Ofivkathadbeenaimoiinc- 
ed to them, much had been too truly ac^ 
cpmplished. The ymoxlA was indeed filled 
with troubles and dissension, the fire was 
kindled, the thrones of Europe w^re 
BJhaken, and one of its kings had befui 
bronght to an nnhappy end, i^;cordi^g 
to the prediction* The laws made by. the 
children of the eaith were broken, the 
reign of terror was begun, and the times 
disastrous to the ftiU measure of their pco^ 
pheci^. They had been ihstructe^ to lo(^ 
for a miraculous deliverer and Lord, of the 
earth, and here was one who laid daunto 
the character. There were, hqwcv^O 
some difficulties. At Avignoi} they ha^ 
been informed, that he who wa^ to bet th/a 
Leader of the Faithful, and to overthrttw 
the kingdoms of the world, was at thai 
time twelve yesurs oldj and living at Rome; 
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ev^ his name had been i^eufcd *. Ntf*^ 
thcr in this, nor iii age, nor conhti-y, did 
Brotb^s answer the prophecy. One of 
these men tk^^re decided in his owtk 
mind that he was an impostor ; hei^ent to 
see him, with a full belief that whether he 
was so or not wonld be revealed to him 
duriilg the interview, and he took a knife 
with him, with which, if his suspicions had 
been confirmed^ he was resolved to -deliver 
him snch a message from the Lord flsi 
Ehud carried to the king of Eglon. 
Luckily for both parties. Brothers, who 
little knew the dangerous trial he was un« 
dergoing, supported his part so well, IbttI 
the desperate fanatic was converted. 
: The new King of the Hd[>iews had not 
{Perhaps a single Jew among his bdieveri. 

« At the ninth jear, the children shaU be solemn-^^ 
I7 olTered to the Mother of God at Genatmif $ at 
tkat tiHie 70a will alread J have mada the bturbariana 
ftcifttlie blows that jou are to give them* Yei| a| 
t|i«^ afQ» 90 Terjr teader» onit^ to jrou two and to 
others. Charl^ will take up for the^first time hh SLxmMi 
tlw glory of hU name shall apt«ad vit'rj wbcre. 
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Tliefie people, Yflxo have iii old times sni^ 
fered ¥^ell nigh as severely for tlieir credu* 
lily ia &lse Mesfriahs aa ,for their rejectioii 
of the. true one, are less* disposed to lend 
car to such delusions now than ia mtj 
former time, and heie than in any other 
country • Here they have no aroelioiaiion of 
their condition to msh for; the free exercise 
of (heir religion , is permitted, ^hat th^y 
gaiji they enjoy in security, and. ajrerpro- 
tccted by the state without the trouble .i>f 
self-defence. The flesh pots of England 
are not less delicious than those -of Egypt, 
and a land flowing with miUc and honey, 
not so attractive for the sons of the > Syna- 
gogue as one which abounds with: pld 
clothes fot the lower order, and loans. and 
contracts for their wealthier brethmi^.The 
land of promise oScr^ nothing so tempting 
to them as scrip and omnium. The King 
cf the Hebrews therefore was not acknow- 
ledged by any of his own people; 'his 
scheme of pie-cxisfcnce helped him eut of 
ihis difficulty. He^ could tell; if au jp per- 



son had been a Jew in any former stage ei 
being, and even of what tribe: that of 
Jndah, as the most fevpured, he bestowed 
liberally npon his believers, and those 
-whom he hoped to convert. He informed 
Mr. Pitt by letter that he was a Jew, some 
of the royal family were in like manner de- 
clared to be Jews, and J.'s friend received 
from Bryan the same flattering assurance. 
Besides the prophets from Avignon, 
Brothers succeeded in making two other 
usdful and extraordinary disciples. The 
one, an engraver of first-rate skill in his 
art, who published a masterly portrait 
of him, with these words underneath, 
Fulli/ beliering this to be the man whom 
€rodhath appointed^ Jengrar>ehis likeness. 
This was to be seen in all the print-shops. 
Mr. Ilalhed was the other of these con-'* 
verts, a member of the bouse of commonis, 
and one of the profbnndest oriafital scho- 
lars then living. This gentleman was in 
tiie early part of his life an unbdiever, and 
JbadiitteAipted to ui validate thei^tratb^Df 



koly writ hy argsnents deduced from 
IndiaB chiaiology. The studj of Indua 
mythriiigj broughl him back to Christia- 
nkjj and by a strange poryeraion of iotd- 
lad) the Tiiinoartep of the Hindoos eon- 
WKsed him of the doctrine of the Trinity ;• 
and as he leooTereJ his fiiith he lost his 
wits. To the astcmi&hmeni of the world 
he published a pamphlet avowing his be- 
lief that Richard Brothers was the Lion oi 
the Tribe of Judah, and that in him the 
pa^phecies were speedily to be fiiI£Ued. 

Biothas wrote letten to the lui^ and 
to all the meadb^n of both honsefr <if par- 
liamfat^ calling upon them to giro ear la. 
the woid of God, and prepare fer the 
speedy fitahlithMcnt<rf his kingdom upon- 
eaith. He announced to his btMeren his 
hiAmtiou of speedily setting aai fi>r Jera^ 
saieaa to take posaeasion of his metropolis^ 
and inriled them to accompany him.- 
Someof these poor people actually shot up^ 
their ahops, finaook their bannesa «nd 
Hmht fiunilka, and imwUed fiom distant 



parts of the country to Londoii to jdui him, 
and depart with him ivhenever he gave the 
wcMxI. Before he went, he said, he would 
prove tl/a truth of his mission by a public 
miracle ; he would throw down his stick 
in the Strand at noon day, and it should 
become a serpent ; and he affirmed that he 
bad already made the experiment and sue* 
oessfully performed it in private. A mani* 
ftst fiilsehood this, but not a wilful one ; 
is like manner he said that he had seen 
the Devil walking leisurely up Tottenham* 
Court-road ;-^the man was evidently in 
such a state of mind that his waking dreams 
were mistaken for realities. He threatened 
Londim with an earthquake because of its 
unbelief, and at length named the day when 
the city should be destroyed. Many per* 
sons left town to avoid this threat^ied ca» 
Jdmily ; the day passed by, he claimed 
the inerit of having prevailed in prayer and 
Qblained a respite, and fixed another. 

The business was becoming serious : 
liU the mmdmep and ^thupiastA in ISnf^ 
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land, a land ^heroift tbere is never any 
lack of them, made a conunon cause irith 
this King of the Hebrews. Pamphlets in 
his ikyour swarmed from the .pi^ss; the 
prophecy of some old heretic was raked tip^' 
which fixed the downiall of the church as 
destined now to be accomplished ; and the 
number of the Beast was explained by 
Ludovicus XVI. One madman printed 
his dreams, another his day-visions ; one 
had seen an angel come out of the sun 
with a drawn sword in hi^ hand, another 
had seen fiery dragons intheair^ and hosts 
of angds in battle array : these signs and 
tokens were represented in rudeengravings,. 
and the lower classes of people, to whose 
capacity and whose hungry superstition 
they were addressed, began to believe that 
the seven seals were about to be opened,, 
and all the wonders in the Apocalypse 
Would.be displayed. Goyernment at last 
thought fit to interfere, and committed 
Brothers to the national hospital for mad- 
vasBt^ >Mr« Halhed made a speech in.par^ 



liament upon this occasion, the most ex- 
traordinar J perhaps thatevcr was delivered 
to a legislative assembly. It was a calm 
and logical remonstrance agninst the ille- 
^lity and unreasonableness of their pro- 
ceedings. They had imprisoned this per- 
son as a madman 9 he said, because he an- 
nonnced himself as a prophet ; but it was 
incumbent upon them to have fairly exa- 
mined his pretensions, and ascertaiined 
their truth or falsehood, before they had 
proceeded against him in this manner. 
Brothers had appealed to the Holy Scrip- 
tilres^ the divine authority of which that 
house acknowledged ; he appealed also to 
cettain of his own predictions as contained 
in the letters which he had addressed to 
the king and his ministers; — let them 
be produced, and the question solemnly 
investigated as its importance deserved. 
According to the rules of the house of 
commons, no motion can be debated 
or put to the vote, unless it be second- 
ed i Mr. HalHcd found no one to i^ond 
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him, and his projxisal iras thus silentlj 
B^atived. 

Tbiu fafiily and effectually wastkis^nrild 
hevesy crushed. Brothers contmued to 
threaten earthquakes, £x days for tbenii 
and prorogue them after the day was past;, 
but his influence was at an end. The 
pieople had lost sight of him ; and being 
no longer agitated by signs and tokeasj 
dreams and denuueiations, they foigot 
him. A few of his steadier adherents per- 
sisted in their belief, and comforted him 
and themsdyes by reminding him of Da« 
uid in the lions' den, and of Jeremiah in 
tlie dungeon. He was lucky enough to f 
find out better consolation for , himsdif. ^ 
There was a female lunatic in the same 
hospital, whom he discovered to be the de- 
stined Queen of the Hebrews; and as such 
announced her to the world. At present 
he and his chosen partner of the throne of 
Dayid are in daily expectation of a miracu- 
lous deliverance, after which they are to 
proceed to Jfirusalem to be crowned, aod 



nmence their reiga. Plaos and deya- 
ons of their palace and of the new Tern* 
le have been made for tbem^ and are now 
eing engraved for the public; and in 
icpe dreams they will probably continue 
lloRg.as they live. Upon madmen of 
lift stamp, experience has as little effect as 
ellebcMie. Tluiir tlioughts of the future 
re sp delightful that they forget the past, 
lid V^ well nigh insensible ijo the present^ 
ut^ all other objects near or distapt ap«. 
ciV dairkened to him who has been lx)ok*. 
ig.at the sun. Their hope has neither 
wr nor doubt to allay it, and its inten3ity 
iyes them a joy which could scarcely be 
l^iaoedcd by its accomplishmoit. 
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Account of Joanna Southcott. 

In the early part of the thirteenth caiturj 
there appeared an English virgin in Italji 
beautiful and eloquent, viho aflSirmed that 
the Holy Ghost was incarnate in her for 
the redemption of women, and she bap- 
tized women in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of herself. Her body was' 
carried to Milan and burnt ^here. An 
arch-heretic of ihe same sex and country 
is now establishing a sect in England, 
founded upon a not dissimilar and equally 
portentous blasphemy. The name of this 
woman is Joanna Southcott ; she neither 
boasts of the charms of her forerunner, 
nor needs them. Instead of having an eye 
which can fascinate, and a tongue which 
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can persuade to error bj glossing it with 
sweet discourse, she is old, vulgar^ and il- 
literate. In all the innumerable volumes 
which she has sent into the world, there 
are not three connected sentences in se- 
quence, and the language alike violates 
common sense and common syntax. Yet 
she has her followers among the educated 
classes^ and even among the beneficed 
clergy. " If Adam," she says, *^ had re- 
fused listening to a foolish ignorant wo- 
man at firsts then man might refuse listen- 
ing to a foolish ignorant woman at last !" 
— and the argument is admitted by her 
adherents. When we rea 1 in romance 
of enchanted fountains, they are described 
as flowing with such clear and sparkling 
waters as tempt the traveller to thirst ; 
here, there may be a maigic in the draughty 
but he who can taste of so foul a stream 
must previously have lost hfs senses. The 
filth and the abominations of demoni- 
acal witchcraft are emblematical of such 
* 

delusions ; not the golden goblet and 
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bewitching allnmnenis of Circe and'Ar- 
mida. i 

Tbe patient and resolute obedience with 
which I ha^T collected for you some ac- 
count of this woman and her system, from 
a pile of pamphlets half a yard high, will, 
I hope, be imputed to me as a merit. Had 
the heretics of old been half as voluminous, 
and half as dull, St. Epiphanius would ne- 
ver have persevered through his task. 

She was bom in Devonshire about the 
middle of the last century, and soems to 
have passed forty years of her life in honest 
industry, sometimes as a servant, at othen 
working at the upholsterers' business, with- 
out any other symptom of a disordered in- 
tellect than that she was zealously attached 
to the Methodists. These people were 
equally well qualified to teach her the arts 
of imposture^ or to drive her mad ; or to 
produce in her a happy mixture of crazi- 
ness and knavery, ingredients wrhicli in 
such cases are usually found in combina- 
tion. She mentions in her foodks a preach* 
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er who fretiuented her master's house, 
and, according to her accoi^ut, lived in 
habits of adultery with the wife, trying at 
the same time to debauch the daughter, 
while the husband vainly attempted to se- 
duce Joanna herself. This preacher used 
to terrify all who heard him in prayer, and 
make them shriek out convulsively. He 
said that he had sometimes, at a meeting, 
mode the whole congr^ation lie stiff upon 
the floor-till he had got the evil spirits out 
of tiiem ; that there never was a man so 
highly &voured of God as himself; that 
he would not thank God to make him any 
tfiing, unless he made him greater than 
any man upon earth, and gave him power 
above all men ; and he boasted, upon hear- 
ing the death of one who had censured 
him, that he had fasted and prayed three 
days and three nights, beseeching God to 
take vengeance upon that man and gend 
him to eternity. Wliere gucb impious 
bedlamites as this 9te allowed to wadk 
abroad, it is not ttfbe wondoed at'tfaat 
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madness should become epidemic. Joanat 
Soutlicott lived ill a house which this man 
frequented, and ivhcre, notwithstandi^ 
his infamous life, bis pretensions to super- 
natural gifts were acknowledged, and he 
was accustomed to preach and pray. The 
aemnts all stood in fear of him. She 
says he had no power over her, but she 
used to think the room was full of spirits 
when he was in prayer ; and he was so 
haunted that he never could sleep in a 
room by himself, for he said his wife cane 
every night to trouble him : she was per- 
plexed about him, fully believing that 
he wrought miracles, and wondering by 
wliat spirit he wrought thcni. After she 
became a prophetess herself, she discover- 
ed that this Sanderson was the false pro- 
phet in the Revelations, who is to be taken 
with the Beast, and cast alive with him 
into a lake of burning brimstone. 

Four persons have written to Joanna 
upon the subject of her pretended mission, 
each calling himself Christ! One Mn 
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Jxach, a Methodist preacher, told her to 
go to the Lord in his name, and tell the 
Lord that Ae«£ii€? her writings were inspired 
by the Devil. These circumstances show 
liow comiQonlj delusion, blasphemy, and 
inadn^s are to be found in this country, 
aud may lessen our wonder at the phrenzy 
of- Joanna and her followers. Her own 
career begfan humbly, with prophecies con- 
cerning the weather, such as the popular 
Snglish almanacks contain, and threats 
cpnceming the fate of Europe and tlie 
•accesses of the Frencli, which were at 
that time the speculations of every news- 
paper, and of every ale-house politician. 
Some of these guesses having chanced to 
be right, the wc men of the &mily in 
which she then Morked at the upholstering 
business began to lend ear to Iier, and she 
ventured to submit her papers to the judg- 
ment of one Mr. Pomeroy, the clergyman 
whose church she attended in Exeter. He 
listened to her with timid curiosity, rather 
wonting courage than credulity to become 

VOL. III. M 
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her disciple; received from her certain 
scaled prophecies which were at some fu- 
ture time to be opened, Avhen, as it would 
Ix; seen that they had been accomplished, 
tliey would prove the truth of her inspira- 
tion ; and sanctioned, or seemed io sanc- 
tion, her design of publishing her call to 
the world. But in this publication his 
own name appeared, and that in such a 
manner as plainly to imply, that if he had 
not encouraged her to print, he had not 
endeavoured to prevent her from so doing. 
His eyes were immediately opened to his 
own imprudence, whatever they may have 
been to the nature of her call, and he ob- 
tained her consent to insert an advertise- 
ment in the newspaper with her signafuiie, 
stating that he had said it was the work 
of the Devil. But here the parties are at 
issue: as the advertisement was worded^ it 
signifies that Mr.Pomeroy always said her 
ddling was from the Devil ; on the other 
hand, Joanna and her witnesses protest that 
what she had signed was merely an acknow- 
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ledgment that Mr. Poraeroy had said, af- 

'fer her book was printed, the Devil had in- 
stigated her to print his name in it. This 

' 'Would not be worthy of mention, if it were 
not for the very extraordinary situation 
into which this gentleman has brought 
himself. , Wishing to be clear of the con- 
nection in which he, had so unluckily en- 
gaged, he burnt the sealed papers which 
had been intrusted to his care. From that 
time all the Joannians, who are now no in- 
considerable number, regard him as the 
arch-apostate. He is the Jchoiakim who 
bfimt Jeremiah's roll of prophecies ; he i& 
their Judas Iscariot, a second Lucifer, son 
of the Morning. They call upon him to 
produce these prophecies, which she boldly 
asserts, and they implicitly believe, have 

- all been fulfilled, and therefore would con- 
vince the world of the truth of her mis*" 
sion. In vain does Mr. Pomeroy answer 
^hat he has burnt these unhappy papen :— 
in an unhappy hour for himself did he 
burn them! I)ay after day long letters are 

u2 
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dispatched to him, sometimes from Joanna 
herself, sometimes from her brother, some- 
times from one of her four-and-twerity 
ciders, filled with exhortation, invective, 
texts of scripture, and denunciations of the 
Law in this world and theDevilin thenext; 
and these letters the prophetess prints, for 
this very suflScieiit reason — ^that all hier 
believers purchase them. Mr. Pometoy 
sometimes treats them with contempt, at 
other tinics.he appeals to their compassion, 
and beseeches them, if they have any 
bowels of Cliristian charily, ^d have ct>m- 
passlon on him, and letliim ttet, and no 
longer add to the inconceivable and irre- 
parable injuries which they have airily 
occasioned him. If he is dlcniy n6jA\iiitiky 
on they go, printing copies of 'all ir^ldh 
they write, and when he is "vyorticdinto 
replying, his answers also seirVc tO"8\vell 
Joanna's books. In this manner is tills 
poor man, because he has rocovcred' his 
senses, persecuted by a crazy prophetess, 
lAnd her foar-ahd-twentycrajsy. elders, who 
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seem determined not to desist, till, one Avay 
or other, they have. made him as ripe for 
BejdUim as they are themselves. 

.The books which she sends into the 
"vjrprld are written partly in prose, partly. 
in rhyine, all the verse, and the greater part 
of the prose, bein^ delivered in the characr 
ter of the Almighty ! It is not possible to 
convey any adequate idea of this unparal- 
l,eled and unimaginable nonsense by any^ 
other means tlian literal transcript *. Her 
hand-writing was illegibly bad, so that at. 
last she found it convenient to receive or- : 
dcrs to thjoyf. away .the pen, and deliver 
her oracles orally; and her words flow 
from her. faster than her scribes can write 
them down. Tiiis may be well believed, 
for they are mere words, and nothing else: 
a rhapsody of textS; vulgar dreams and 
Yulgac interpretations, vulgar types and 
Tjulgar applications : — the vilest string of. 
woi;ds in the vilest doggerel verse, which has 

'* See note at the end of the letter. 
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no other connection than "what the yilest . 
rhjmes have suggested^ she vents^ and her 
followers receive, as the dictates of imme* 
diate inspiration. A herd, however, was 
ready to devour this garbage as the bread of 
li^. Credulity and Vanity are foul &edeis. 
The clergy in her own neighbourhood 
were invited by her, by private letters, to 
examine her claims, but they treated her 
invitation with contempt : the bishop also 
did not choose to interfere ;•— of what avail, 
indeed, would it have been to have exa* '. 
mined her, when they had no power to 
silence her blasphemies ! She found be« 
lievers at a distance. Seven men came 
from different parts of the country to exa* 
mine — ^that is — ^to believe in her; these 
were her seven stars ; and when at another 
time seven more arrived upon the same 
wise errand, she observed, in allusion to 
one of those vulgar sayings from which all 
her allusions are drawn, that her sev^ 
stars were come to fourteen. Among 
these early believers were three clergymen^ 
one of them a man of fashion, fortune, 
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and ndble family. It is not unlikely that, 
the woman at first suspected the state of 
her own intellects : her letters appear to 
indicate this ; they express a humble sub- 
mission to wiser judgments than her own ; 
and could she have breathed the first 
thoughts of delusion into the ear of some 
pious confessor, it is more than probable 
that she would have soon acknowledged 
her error at his feet, and the phrensy which 
has now infected thousands would have 
been cut off on its first appearance. But 
when she found that persons into whodO 
society nothing else could ever have ele* 
yated her, listened to her with reverence, 
believed all her ravings, and supplied her 
with means and money to spread them 
abroad, it is not to be wondered at if she 
went on more boldly; — ^the gainfulness of 
the trade soon silencing all doubts of the 
truth of her inspiration. 

Some . of her foremost adherents were 
veterans in<:redulity : they have been ini- 
tiated in the mysteries of animal magnet- 
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ism, bad recciycil spiritual circumcisioa 
from Brother^, and were thus doubly qua* 
lificd for flic part thqy wjere to actiii thiS; 
new drama of delusion. To accommodate 
them, Joanna confirmed tfae autlienticifjr 
of this last fanatic's mission^ aud acknow- 
ledged bim as King of the Hebrews, — ^but 
she dropt bis whole mythology. . Her 
heresy in iis main part is not new. The 
opinion tliat redanption extended to mesi 
only and not to women, had beea held by 
a Norman in the sixteenth century, as 
well as by the fair English heretic already 
mentioned. This man, in a book called 
Virgo Few^fl, maintained that a female Be* 
(let»mcr was necessary for the daughters of 
JCve, and announced an old woman . of 
Venice of bis acquaintance as the Saviour 
of her sex. Bordouius, a century ago, 
broached even a worse heresy. In a work 
upon miracles, pru»tcd at Parma, he taught 
tliat women did not participate in the 
atonement, because they were of a different, 
species from man, and were incapable of 
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eternal life. Joarina and Iicr followers arc 
too ignorant to be acquainted with tlicse" 
lier prototypes in blasplieniy, and the 
whole merit of originality in her system 
must be allowed her, as indeed she has ' 
exceeded her forerunners in the audacity of 
her pretensions . Sh e boldly asserts that she 
is the Woman in the Revelations, who has ' 
the Moon under her feet, and on her head k ' 
crown of twelve stars : the twelve stars be- 
ing her twelve Apostles, who with the se- 
cond dozen of believer's make up horfour- 
and-twentyqlders. In her visitation it was 
told her that the angels rejoiced at her 
biVth,' because she was born to deliver 
both 'men and angels from tho insuKs of 
the Devil. J^et it be lawful for me to re-' 
peat these blasphemies, holding therii up' 
to merited abhorrence. The scheme of 
redemption, she says, is completed in her, 
and without her would be imperfect ; by 
woman came the fall of man, by woman 
must comehisredemption : woman plucked' 
the evil fruit, and woman must pluck the' 

AI 5 
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good £rait ; if the Tree of Knowledge was 
violated by Eve, the Tree of Life is reserv- 
ed for Joanna. Eve was a bone from 
Adam, she is a bone from Christ the se- 
cond Adam. . She is the Bride, the pro- 
mised seed ^vho is io bruise the Serpent's 
Iicad ; she it is who claims the promise 
made at the creation, that woman should 
be the helpmate of man, and by, her the 
Creator fulfils that promise, and acquits 
himself of the charge of having given io 
man the woman in vain. The eveninfi: star 
was placed in the firmament to be her type. 
While she arrogates so much to herself, 
she is proportionately liberal to her fol- 
lowers : they have been appointed to the 
four-aud-twenty elderships : and to one of 
them, when he died, a higher character 
was more blasphemously attributed:, she 
assured his relations that he was gone to 
plead the promises before the Lord ; H^i 
to him was to be given the key of the bot- 
tomless pit, and that the time was at hand 
when he should be Men descending in the 
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ftir,— for they knew not the mcaniilg of 
our Saviour's wotds when he said, *^ Ye 
shall see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds/ in power and gr^eat glory l"' 

The immediate object of her call is to 
destroy the Devil : of this the Devil was 
^ware, and that it might not be said he 
had had foul play, a regular dispute of 
tsevendays was agreed on'betwccn him and 
Joanna, in which she was" to be alone, and 
he to bring with him as many of the 
Powers of Darkness as he pleased : . but he 
was not to appear visibly ; for, as he did 
not choose to make his appearance on a 
former occasion, when some of her elders 
went to give him the meeting, but had dis- 
appointed them, he was not to be permit- 
ted to manifest himself bodily now. The 
conditions were, that if^he held out with 
ar^ment against him for seven days* the 
Woman should befreed, and he fell ; but if 
she yielded, Satan's kingdom was to stand^ 
'^nd a second fall of the human race would 
bethecohseqtience. Accordingly^ she went 

M 6 
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alone into a solitary house for this con&r<« 
enoc. Joanna "was hor OTvn secretary upon 
tliis occasion J and the proces^yerbal of th^ 
conferenoo has been printed, as literally. 
iakcQ down ; for she was ordered io sj^ 
down all his blasphemies, ancl show -to the ^ 
world what the language of Hell is. It is 
by no means a polite language ; — ^indeed 
ihc proficiency which Satan displays ia 
the vulgar tongue is surprising. 

Of all Joanna's books this is the most 
curious. Satan brought a. friend with him, 
and thfey made up a story for themselves 
which has some ingenuity* " It is written/' 
said they, ^^ Be still, and know that I am 
God ;" this still worship did not suit Satan; 
he was a lively cheerful spirit, full of 
mirth and gaiety, which the Lord cquld 
not bear, and therefore cast him out of 
Heaven. This, according to Apollyon's 
account of Heaven, could have been no 
great evil. " Thou knowest," he says, " it 
is written of God, he is a consuming fire, 
and wlio candwell in everlasting burningsf 
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Our baoks are fiot brass, nor our sinews 
iron^ to dwell with God in Heaven." The 
Heaven therefbro. which- men mistakingly. 
desire^ is in its nature tlic very Hell* of 
which they are so much afraid; and 'it 
is sufficient proof of the truth of all this, 
that the Devil invites them to make them* 
selves happy and lead a gay life, agree* 
ably to hisown cheerful dii^position^ where* 
as religion enjoins self-denial, penitence, 
and all things which are conthary to our 
natural inclinations. Satan accounted to 
Joanna for her inspiration by this solution : 
An evil spirit had loved her from her youth 
upj he found there was no other access to- 
iler hca¥t than by means of religion ; and, 
being himself able to foresee future events,' 
imparted this knowledge to her in the cha^ 
racier of a good spirit. This spirit, he 
said, was one which she had been well ac- 
quainted with ; it was that of one Mr. 
Follart, who had told' her if she would not 
have him for a husband lie should die for 
ker sake, and accordingly he had died. 
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Bat this deception had now been carried' 
so far that Satan was angry, and threatened, 
unless she broke her seals and diestrd^ed 
her writings, he would tear her in pieces. 
The conference terminated like most 
theological disputes. Both parties grew 
warm. ApoUybn interfered, and endea- 
Toured to accommodate matt(?rs, but with- 
out eflfect, and Joanna talked Satan out of 
all patience. She gave him, as he truly 
complained, ten words for one, and al- 
lowed him no time to speak. All men, 
he said, were tired of her tongue already, 
and now she had tired the Devil. This 
was not unreasonable ; but he proceeded 
to abuse the whole sex, which would have 
been ungracious in any one, ^md in him 
was ungrateful. He said no man could 
tame k woman's toitgue— the sands of an 
hourglass did not run faster — ^it was bet- 
ter to dispute with a thousand men than 
one woman. After this dispute she &sted 
forty days ; but this fast, which is re^rded 
by her bdievecs as so miraculous, was 
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merely a Catholic Lent, in wliicli she ab- 
stained from fish as well as flesh* 

The Moon which is under her feet in the 
Revelations, typifies the Devil : for the 
moon, it seems, having power to give light 
by night but not by day, is Satan's king* 
dom, and his dwelling-place ; he, I con- 
clude, being the very person commonly 
called the Man in the Moon; a conjecture 
of my own, which, you must allow, is 
strongly confirmed by his horns. Ooce^ 
when the Lord made her the same promise 
as Herod had done to Herodias, she re- 
quested that Satan might be cut off from 
the face of the earth as John the Baptist 
had been. This petition she was instructed 
to write, ^nd seal it with three seals, and 
carry it to the altar when she received the 
sacrament ! and a promise was returned 
that it should be granted. Her dreams are 
usually of the Devil. Once she saw him 
like a pig with his mouth tied; at another 
time skinned his &ce with her naila afler 
a fierce battle ; once she bit off his fingeiSj 
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anil tliouglit the blood sSvccf, — and on:c 
siRMlroani( she had f:\\T\v killed Iiini. But 
nddier has the* promise of his destruction 
been as yrt falfiUod, nor (he dream aceoni- 
plished. 

This phrrnsj' ^Tould have been speedily 
cured in our country ; bread and ^vatcFj aso- 
litary cell, and a little -wholesome discipline 
aresp(*cifirs iusuch cases. Mark the difflT- 
encc in England. No bishop interferes; 
she therefore boldly asserts that she has the ' 
full consent of the bishops to declare that 
her call is from Goil^bocause, having been 
called upon to disprove it, they keep silenL 
She who ^vas used to earn her daily bread 
by daily htbour, is now taken into the 
houses of her wealthy believers, regardinl 
as the most blessed among women, car- 
rial from one part of England to another, 
and treated every where with reverence 
little less than idolatry. Meantime dic- 
tating books as fast as her scribes can writo 
them down, she publishes them as la^t as 
they are written, and the Joanniuns buy 
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them as fast as they wee published. Nor 
is tlus her only trade. The seals in the 
Revelations famished hqr with a happy 
hint. She calls upon all persons " to sign 
their names for Christ's glorious and peace-, 
able kingdom to be established and to 
come upon earthy and his will to be done 
on earth as it is done in heaven, and for 
Satan's kingdom to be destroyed, which 
is the prayer and desire of Joanna South- 
cott." They who sign this are to be sealed.. 
Now if this temporal sealing, which is 
mentioned by St. John in the Revelations, 
had been understood before this time, men 
would have begun sealing themselves with- 
outtlievisitation of thespirit ; andif she had 
not understood it and explained it now, it 
would have been more fatal for herself and 
for all mankind than the fall of Eve was. 
The mystery of sealing is this : whosoever 
signs his name receives a scaled letter con- 
taining these words: The Sealed of the 
Zordjthe Electa Precious y Man's Redemp^ 
iioriy to inherit the Tree of Life^ to be made 
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Ilcirsof Gody and Joint^heirs with Jesus 
Christ. Signed Joanna Souihcoli. I know 
not what the price of this initiation is ; but 
she boasts of having sealed above eight 
thousand persons^ so that the trade is d 
thriving one. 

And these things arebelieved in England t 
in England^ wliere Catholic Christians are 
so heartilj despised for superstition ; in 
England, where the people think them- 
selves so highly enlightened, — ^in thiscoiin^ 
trj of reason and philosophy, and free in« 
quiry ! It is curious to observe how thitf. 
age in which we live is denominated by* 
every writer just as its temper accords with 
his own views : with the InfideL ' it is the 
Age of Reason ; with the Churchman, the. 
Age of Infidelity ; with the Chemist, the 
Age of Philosophy ; with Rulers, the Age 
of Anarchy ; with the Pebplcj the Age of 
Oppression,— <very one beholding the pro- 
spect through a coloured glass, and giving 
it sunshine or shade, frost or verdure, ac« 
cording .to his own fancy, none looking 
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round him, andsoeiog it fairly as it is. Yet 
surely if we consider the ignorance of the 
great majority of the English, the want of 
anchorage for their faith, the want of able 
directors for their souls, the rapidity with 
which novelties of any kind are circulated 
throughout the country, the eagerness with 
which the credulous listen to every new 
blasphemy, the contemptuous indijB^ence 
of the clergy to any blasphemy, provided it 
does not immediately threateji themselves^ 
the unlimited toleration shown to Jews^ 
Gentiles, and Heretics of every descrip- 
tion, — above all, if we remember that every 
person has the power of comparing these 
delusive books with the Bible, of which 
they are instructed to consider themselves 
competent expounders,— we must acknow- 
ledge tliat there never was any age or 
any country so favourable to the success 
of imposture, and the growth of super- 
stition, as this very agt and this very 
England. 

I have to add concerniog Jowna, that 
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she prophesies how she and her believers 
arc to be tried in theensuiuj yeaj, and that 
this awful trial will be only second to that 
of our blessed Lord at Pilate^s bar I What 
new juggle is in preparation I pretend not 
to divine. Thus much is certain, that her 
brlicvcrs are priDof against convictioli, and 
you will agrc« with me in thinking nofur* 
ther trial necessary to prove that she and 
her abettors ought either to be punished as 
impostors, or silenced as lunatics *. 

* The Translator has heco curious enough to in- 
quire the event of this trial, \?hich maj )>e related in 
few ^ords. None hut her helievers assembled i the/ 
provided an attorney to give their proceedings some 
of the ceremonials of legality, examined witnesses to' 
prove the good character of the propbetess, signed a 
profession of belief in her, — and afterwards published 
an account of all this folly under the title of The 
Trial of Joar.na Southcott. Joan:ia had predicted that 
at this trial she was to be cast into a trance; — ^not 
thinking this convenient when the time appointed 
came, she had a revelation to say, that if any of her 
judges required it, the Lord would ttill entrance her, 
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but that It would certainjy be her death : and that 
throwing herself upon the merc^ of her ofrn accom- 
plices, it will easily be guessed that none among: them 
insisted up6n the proof. One of the company inquired 
whether Satan knew be was cast by this trial } as, in 
that case, it was to be presumed he would rage 
»f ainat her ^nd ber friends with tho utmost of hit 
fury. This j^ontlemai) would hayei been a good Bub«> 
ject Tpr a nigh^-mare. 

D. Manuel might well say that nothing but literal 
trapscript could convey an idea of this woman's Yulga* 
rity and nonsense ; witness the passages which he hat 
selected. — Tr- 



5o, learned men, no more contend, 
Till you have seen all clear, . 

The Woman clothed with the Snn 
A wonder to you here. 

So, in amaze, you all may gaze, 

* • *» ■ 

^» Adam did at first, 

» -1 - ■ ■ , 

To see the bone to him unkpowii, 
The woman there was placed. 

The' woe you see, she brought on he, 
And the first woe for man ; — 

But how shall Satan now get free, 
She casts hec woe on man. — 
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Tboagh 'twas not the» I must tell ye» 

Did cait the woe on man ; 
The serpent was coodemned bj she. 

And there her woe must come* 

It if speakuig within compass, to saj that ihehii 
tent into the world above twentj thouiand of sach 
Terses at these, as the dictates of the Spirit ! 

What follows is in the wMds of one of her ehoNi 
disciples :— <' On Monday momiog: Joanna reoeived a 
letter from Exeter, which informed her she wonld 
have Mr. Jones's answer about Mr. Fomeioj in ths 
eveniog i and her fears for him flnof; bar into a fit* 
lent agitation; every nenre in her shook, and she 
fell sick as though she would hare fisinted awaj. She 
could not keep in her bed, but laid herself on the 
floor in agonies, and said she knew not wliether to 
pity or condemn him; but at last got up in au rtige 
against the Devil, and said her tevtBge vimld be 
sweet to see the Devil chained down, and she should 
like, with a sharp sword, to cut him in pieces* She 
then got into bed, exclaiming agaiaftt the clergy, and 
asked for a glass of wme i but she brought it up ha* 
mediatdy. Soon after the bason was set vpoa .the 
bed, she took it up and dashed itviolcstJ^^Mn>ss the 
loom, and broke it to pieces. After that she had ^ 
vome lamb brought up for her dimMri die tiied i» 
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tivatlow a moathful but could not, butspiti.t intoano. 
ther bason, and said she could neither swallow the 
wine nor the lamb, but found the furjr of the Lord 
break in npon her, and she dashed the second basoa 
•n the floor. She then said she felt herself happier 
.Aod easier since she had brolcen botb the basons i for 
to would the Loard, io his ao^per, break the dcrf jr/' 

This h fh>m a book with the followinf; onrioM title x 
MR. JOSEPH SOUTHCOTT, 

THE BROTKEK. OF 

JOAJOfA SOUTHCOTTy 

tnU VOW COMB FOftWARD AS DIWAR's BRBTHRBN DID, 

VBAT THirr 8BALL NOT DEAL WTSH HIS SIBTBR 

AB THBT WOVLD WITH A HARLOT, 

VOm Id THCT ARE HOW DEAUIIG WITH HER. 

AHD n WILL PROTE TO THE WORLD WHERE Tin 

ADUXTSRT 18 COMKITTED, BY MEN WHO ARE 

UW CI Rt'U M CISBD lit HEART AHD LIFE: 

AS9 Bow HE WILL EXPEHD ALL THAT HE RAt 

IB TRB WORLD, IF REHIRED, IB THE HOBBST 

t>BFEB€B OF HER CHARACTER, ^TILL HE HAS SLAIB 

THB WCIRCUKCISED PHIIISTIBES, 

ABD BBTIRBLT FREED HIS SISTER FROM VBB 

RBntOACBBB OF rOtlR ADVIffERT* 
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A few flowers ofiafernaleloqneice ih«nld1)eftd<liBd 
from Tbc Diipate wiih the Powenof Darknets* S 



9 r. 

Mjtf io her, ** Tbou iufamDUi b — ch ! thou haitlwai 
flairering God tbat he luaj stand ihj fKcnd. Suciiiow 
cunnini^ arfc I despise.— Thoa wheenin||^ devil ! ' stoy 
thj d — innM eternal toogfue i thou rnnnesC on so fut 
all the Dcf lis in Hell cannot keep up with tbeie^-^ 
God hath done something to chase a b — cii of awio- 

■ . ■ ■ * 

man that will down-argoe the Devil, and scarce jfife 
him room to spcak.^^-It maj trulj be laid, in Jo- 
unna's own words, ** If the woman is nai ia^pmei^ 
herself, the JJevil cmnnot shame her,** 

If the language of Joanna herself is grorelliDg ip 

■ » "' 

the vcrj mud and mire of baseness and Yulgarity, one of 

• _• 

hereldcrs has soared into the sublime of frenaj. The 
passage is long, but deserves insertion, as, pcrbapi* 
there does not exist elsewhere so complete a sped* 
men of a prophet rampant. The gentleman begins 
in some plain prose reflections upon the Fallt *wi 

goes on addressing the Devil, till he has worked bin- 

■ V— 

self up, and 1>egins thus to rave in rbjrthm. 

• ■ ■ • 

*• —Then Where's thy ground on CAfth? receive 
thy doom, the pit, there twist iu flamesj and there 
thjr like deceive I— Then Cain* receive thjr doom 

J a 

from AbcJ's blood. Then whcr^ is Pharaoh and bis 
host ? Judge then, need Moses fear ! Where is tlic 
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1^ iallen ? and tbe pit hat oped its month, — fht 
eoferiog'f dxopCy — iht Lmb bat' nought to fear— 
tbM roar no more to thake fbe earth and tea. 
Where now't the eagle and Tnltnr^d hott— thjr wings 
tn pilack*d on earthy the stands defenceless, the fa- 
tal net beneath.—- The DoTe now has protection $ she 
rmy^ earth and tea, and toan aloft nnhart, nnfeared, 
Id eairy peace to all. — ^The Ark b opened now, she 
hringi the oUve hrandi, — the lk>od8 are past, wbere*g 
witw the gkmt race ? — ^Who prened on Lot? *Twas 
thee the pnmd oppressor ! Where art thon now ?— 
Where b thy priide and citj ? Knowest thoa the 
#oidit oome ont ! come oiit I let Sodomfeel its doom. 
Where now b Lot } At Zoar safb ! Where is his 
%ifb? Is the not salt all? — ^The writing's on tba 
%ril.— ^Thou lewdly rerellest with tbe bowls of Qod. 
»— 9hj kingdom*! past awajr — ^Now tee mj Daniel 
rne — ^Who cast him in the den? — ^'Twas thee— 
Tlum roUedst the stone^ thon tealedst his do6m — 
the roaring Lion thee ! Then liet the stone return, 
IheL teal be broke, and go thon in his stead. Where 
it the ifluige gold and Bel? Where is proud Babel's 
httilder? Confusion b thy name: confusion is thy 
dnoml Let Bel atnnder burst 1 the pitch, and tar, 
and walb of wood expose thy make, deceit, and crafl, 
andpaai in flames away. The God of Daniel tiandt— 
DMiiel,rbe np I — Six dsyt an pail — ^the tercnth now 
TOL. in. N . 
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is here — seven timet refin^ .and pnrified"— in iau^ 
ccncj come. — The cmeraldy nnhnrt in fire^ diiplaji 
great Jadah'i son. — Let Urim*i Light and ThiunaiiiB 
Bhioe in bright perfection's day. The tweke oei 
stand upon the j) late — the fourth denotes great J»n 
dab's son, who is the rightful heir* The itonetde-, 
note old Jacobus ions, their light and qoalitj— tb^ 
sbioe as stars in Jesus* crown upon the Woman's 
head. — The sun unveird shall now arise— -The Mfxm. 
from scarlet shall emerge — The stars from darkness 
■ow appear to light the midnight hour-^Then where 
art thou, Satan! Where are thj heads, and honii» 
and dragon's tail, which slew and hart the liFinl^stan} 
Where arc thj rajs of lire— thy waterj floods — be- 
hold they are past away — The woman's fears of tbee 
are o'cr-^the wilderness receives her child, whose 
iron rod now feel. The pit has oped its mouth-^ 
thou now art cast, shut up and sealed — the saints 
BOW judge the earth. The Omnipotent is here in 
power and spirit in the word— The sword, white 
horse, and King of Kings has drawn the flaming 
sword 1 Rejoice, ye saints, rejoice ! The Beast and 
Dragon, mountain, tree, no more shall hurt, devour, 
becloud, the Saint, the gold, and Tine* The gold 
and gems appear — The mighty earthquake now dis* 
plays the hidden son of God. The rod and smitten 
rook gush forth, and smite and slay, and make alivCi 
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«dir tares and now destro js. The elonid and gforjt, 
Jonah'r tipi^ display the Tirtues of the word, the 
Ifglit and daftness staewi. The Gospel briog^s the 
l%lirt, and llfe^ and death— and death at men obej 
or mock. The six denotes the snfferin^^ time t« 
shew the Srni of Man — ^The sign within the Sun — '- 
The fowls now feast on thee ! Then where's thy 
former reign ? Beneath the rod of Moses see th;f 
Ihff - fhnn Heaven's height. Son of the Morning, 
fioeifer, no inore oppress — be thoa a fallen star 1 
Greait'Gog and Ag:S»g, where are je ? The walls of 
Jeridio art thou ; fkU flat ! Joshna^s ram*s horns, 
the teren and twelve, pass Jordan's stream. — Whert 
is the Lion, Bear, Goliath huge, but in the center^ 
thee. David appears, a stripling youth^ now (ears, 
aM slajrs, 'and slings the stone, and smites th.y dra- 
gon*s head. Now see great Davi4*s reign— 'The 
templets stones, nnbewed bj man in those dajs, 
unitfE^the Khig of Peace amidst the seven in oil 
unite, and iil a stone with seven ejes' appears. The 
tMelj fabric now is laid, founded and topped with 
gl!ms of every hue. The ark of Moses now is built. 
— -The words, the laws, the sceptre, all unite, and 
Aaron's budded rod— He now is chosen $ eat the 
bread, prepare the sacrifice. John eats the book 
whith sweet and bitter is — He prophesies ; th^ tem« 
pU'n«t^,'Bnd ktaiidv before the Lainhr- The temple 

N 2 
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pKasareti. and aooisti, and Mof€t*i tabemole* I'ht 
%ttMStet, Matthew and JbhBy ai plhre trees appter*— 
The broken ttoaet of Moaet now vplifl, ret fWBdA 
bi>oln arise froa death — The Iord*s aaoinlted ni|gH 
— The rodsi or lawi, of Epfaraim tei^ ante ht'one 
and hold bjr Jodah's skirt-^Tbe Sd^ hf Mhfi ^Vir b- 
raal nkffu — The dr^ bones now arise — Hera ends 
tbjr eafthlj rei|^«— The hood of onion now is 
The^lMnriafe rbtg eppearp— The Bride is 
The Bridegroom now receives tlie flMiiiage 
The Law and Go^l now nnite— -The Moon and Sm 
appear — Caleb and Jothoapass the stnam is triaaph 
.n restore. Where now, thou Canaaite, art ftnif 
Where all ibj maddened crew ?-~ 

** Hittitet, be goael no more app ear to hurimio^ 

anno J t 
Now Israel's sons hi peaee sooeeed, aa^ Canamt^f *liad 

enjoj. 
Beheld from JBdom I appear wijh garamti dipt in- 

bleed i 
X7 sons are ft«ed and saved, and washM aaaiHii \lm 

purple food. 
The law, or moon, impertbct wna to saf« — 
Bnl new the star pohits dead men to the frai«. 



u 



Merej beaifs appears^The Qo^Kl ftnt*- 
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braces all — ^Tbe Spirit and the Bride inTite, and of* 
te vine and milk— »bat not to mocken bere. Inlliiity 
otjU>Ye and grace! Gentiles and Jewaunite, no more 
inm love to jH^t.. Si^ dajs are j^ast — Feter»' and 
Jamet, and JohQ, behold my glorj in mj ^ord. 

«• The Law and Prophets now are seen with Jestu' 

word to shine, 
Biftt ^atl^wt tboO} thod serp^ Wtre, todowifh lii»ve 

benign? ^ . ;i' 

■ • ■ " » . 

. ** Tremble and flee« His done. The seals arc 

burst — the vials pour and end th)r destio^. 

** These are a imall part of the thoughts of the 
* 
judgments of God pronounced on Satan,'* cdndudcf 

the writer, who is a gentleman of vast respectabilitj. 

One of iier books has the title pHnted on tlie 

la«t page» because it was- ordered that the book 

should contain neither more nor less than forty-eight 

pages.— Another has a seal in the middle of it, bear- 

ing the letters i. C. — tiie J.^ it is- said; being meant 

Car Jesus and Joanna ! ! 
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stand highest ia the scale of folly, and 
lowest in that of intellect, of any in the 
rbuntry/inasmuch as the rivalry between, 
them is trhich shall excel his competitots 
in frivolity. There was a man in England 
lialf-a-cen(ury ago well known for this 
singular kind of insanity, that he believed 
his soul had been annihilated within him* 
while he was yet li vuig. What this poor ' 
maniac conceived to have been done iby 
Jus soul, these gentlemen have sucoess^ 
fuHy ' accomplished for th'emselv^ wun 
their intellect. Their souls might be . 
lodged in a nutshell without iiiconuh6(|ihg 
the maggot who previously t^ianteii it : 
and if the whole stock of their Ideas were 
transferred to the maggot, they would' not 
be efficient to confuse his own. It is 

■■■■■• i*-* - V ■ 

impossible to describe tbein, lecatuia nb 
idea can be formed of infinite Cttleness : 
you might as reasonably attempt to disse^ 
•ii bubble, or to bottle moonshii^, as to : 
investigate their characters: they prore.. 
satisfactorily the existence of a vacuum V 

r 
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the sum. total of their being isxomposed of 
negative quantities. 

One d^ree abore or below these ^e tbe^ 
fops who appear in a' tangible diape; they 
i¥bb prgsicribe fashions to the tailor, that 
the tailor may. prescribe them to the town ; 
lylio decide upon the length of a neckr 
handkerchief, and r^ulate the number of 
bhttons at the knees of their breeches* One 
person has attained the very, summit of 
aiiibition by excelling all others in the jet 
Tarnish of his boots. - Infinite are tbe eiux* 
tionswhichhayebeenmadetotqualfaim)^-* . 
the secret of projection could not be more : 
eajgierty desired than tl^e xtceipt of his 
blkcking ; and there ^ is one competitor . . 
whose boots are allowed to. app^soachTery. 
near to the same point of perfection ;'-H»tiU ^ \ 
they only approach it. Xfais meritacioi»»«: 
rival loses the race of fc^me by half.aneck^r , 
and in such contests it is aut Caaar^ aui 
nzML To have the best blacked boota in 
the world, is a worthy object of successful 
emulation;, — but to have only the seconds 

n6 ■ 
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bcst^ is to be JBomiiey in tlic Pharsalia of 
Fashion. ..... 

,. During one period of the Fi:;ench:^eT0- 
lujtiou the Srutushead-tiircss was the inode, 
tjiough BrutU3 wajS:^t the sajni& time. oqn- 
sidered as,the Jud^Iscariot of ;poUtical 
religioq^ \ftmg indeed at thi/^ day, to an 
Qf.tho4ox Auti-Jacobine wh^t Omar isr to 
the. Persians ji that is, something >. a gs^at 
deal worse, th^ji the Devil, f^ ,1 suppose^ 
sir," said a LoAdon hair-dresser to. a gen- 
tleman from the country, — *' I puppo^Ci 
sir, you would like to be dr^ed in., the 
Brutus style." " What style is that? ''igm 
the question in reply. " All over fri^zley, 
sir, like the Negers, — Tl^ey be Brutes, you 
know." If Apollo be the model.of the d^y, 
these gentlemen wear stj^y^; If Hercules, 
the tailor supplies brca^^ts of.- bucki^fn, 
broad shoulders, and brawny arms. :'At 
p^e^ent, as the soldiers &om £gypt have 
](urought home with tbem^ .brobcn limbs 
a]P4 ophthalmia, they carry an acm iin a 
sling, or walk the fitreets with B; .groPiK 
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sBade oTcr the eyes. Every thing now 
must be Egyptian : the .ladies wear crooo- 
dite^crtrnaments, aiitfyot set tiptfti a sphinx 
In- a room fftirig "roimd' \rtth 'raummiies, 
ted with the l6ii^ blk'clt rean-afmed long- 

' ' nosed hieroglyphical hien, who are enough 
td niate thc^cWldireri afraid to go io bed. 
The^rery 'shopbodrfs must be mertambr- 
phosed iWo the moic!e^ and painted in 
Eofyptian letttr^, which, as the Egyptians 

- had nf<y letters,' yoii will doubttes conceive 
itlusi be curious. They are simply the 
common characters, deprived of all beauty 

'"-' and all {iroportion by having all the strokes- 
of dqual' thickness, so that those which 

' sfadiiid be thib loot as if they had' the ele- 
pfasUitidsis. 

'■ ' McA" afe ttmpted' to make themselves 
•hdtorious in' England by the ease with 
whicfc they succeed.' The Newspapers^ in 
the 'dearth tofiiiatter for filling their daily 

^ dolumhs, riregWd to insert any thing,* — 
^heii one lady' comes tb t6wn,~when au- 

• etlier leaves ilyltlieiiar tfaitd expects her 

N 6 
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accouchemcfit^S the gpnd. dianflr of oae 
g^tlemaq^ and the, grand supper of a^r* 
other aTe.a)igouiiced.lieforethey ta]pe.plai(^2 
the.^rtifMl^pijtni)^iv^a after tb; ^ctioOs 
a' list of the cofnpa^f inserted^ t}ie pactiei 
\yho danced, tpffcth^r e^ibited like the 
characters, of a dram^.^ ao^ Eijglish lyil of 
the plavj and the. pu]t4i<^ Are UifbrQie^^. 
what dances ^rere called for^ ^4 bjr whom* 
There is soiqething 90 peculiarly degiin^ 
and appropriate in the names of the fieh' 
ahionable dances3 that it if piropei: to f^ivo 
you a specimen. Moll in the Wad is. me ; 
-^jou must excuse me for not t,iEaiisIating' 
this3 for really! do not undenitan4.itv 
Drop^ of Brandy^ ^^mothcr J . a«d; tffq: 
vhiQh are at present in high y^SP^lffib: 
The Devil among the Tayior^au^i.^Of 
to the Devil and shake yoiineH;, ^^^Ak 
these balls th^^oors are chalked i« pplo^iji^ 
in carpet patterns^ a hint ^Ijefi.' /^j^ia ftll^. 
lame'^ggars M^ho write, th^ jpc^tifpn: 
upon the flag-^tone^i^^^es^eeU^i 

80 cxceUentjy 49^^ ^^^^^J^^^)^ ^V 
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it would tie pidnfiil to trampfeon and de« 
«troy ad J thing so beantif id, even thon^V 
only nmdeto>be destroyed. These things 
indicate the same ndit of wint of fteHqgf 
ab the ice-paiaoesnof Russia, and the statiie 
of snow made by^Michd Angdo at Pietrp 
de Medici'r command. Wearestirrdund** 
ed in this world with what is perishikUe, 
that we may be taught to set our hearts 
imd hopes upon the immutable and ever- 
lastingp;-^ is ill done, then,' id make pe- 
lishdbfeness the food of pride. 

'The system of visiting in high lifij is 
bxought to perfection in this country. 
Wete a lady to call in person upon aH the 
ilatterons aoquaintance whom she wishes 
Stittetmtt to crowd together at her Qran^ 
l^ttties, her whole time would be too lit- 
^-to go from door to door. This, there- 
in,' bemg confessedly impossible, the 
d^-cumney of etiquette was issued, 
ilhd the tiame dropt by a servant, allowed 
t^have the. same saving virtue of civility 
ai tiw real ' pii^ce. But the servants 
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began to find this d hard duty, and found 
9ut that they were \vorking like postmen 
vrithout any necessity for so doing ; so 
tbey agreed at last to iQcet at certain pot- 
houses^ and exchange c^ds, or leave them 
ther^^as at. a post-office, where ea^ in turn 
calls to deposit all with which he is charg* 
ed, and to receive all which are designed 
for.him. . , 

. . I have spoken, elsewhere of the;-7irrf, 
a^.road to fiune always, and oftentioytes to 
ruin; but for this so large a fortune is 
required^ that the famous must alway^be 
few. A man, however, of moderate, or of 
no finrtune, may acquire great glory by 
riding a score of horses almost or quite to 
death, for the sake of showing ■ia:iiow 
short a time he can go £fty leagi^. 
Others^ vriih a nobler ambition^ delight in 
displaying their own speed. . I knoyr not 
\^hether Christo?al de Mesa would have- 
saidof this sort of walking ot of running,, 
as he did •f the game etpelota : 



■£t el que mas a. la virtud se Uega, 
que.ni entorpece, n2 el ingenio embota, 
• "'' antes' da ligereza yexercita, 

y pocos^ue la juegan tienen gota ^. 

« 

' • I kMw not wh^llier he i^duld haye said 
this of their exercise; Bui this I know, that 
soAie' of the English Gdntlertien would 
mak^ the beisf running footmen in the 
world. 

Another school— to borrow -a tenri frdm 
the- !Pbilos6phers — is that df the Aiiiafeurs 
bf Boxing, who call themselves^ ^Ae Tdncy. 

' They attend the academies of the two 
great professors Jackson and Mendoza, 

' the Aristotle and Plato of pugilism,— bring 
tip youths of promise from the country io 
be trained, and match them accordin/j to 
thtir winid, science, and bottom. But I 
fiin writing to thb uninitiated, — bottcmi 
faicians courage, that sort of it which will 

* Mdurea great deal. Too much vivacity 



^•*- 



,*^h n tJigt, which ' piost. appra€cb€$ to t'JrC^, 
which neilher ^lupijie%, nwr degrades the undentaBd- 
ing^ butt on the corttrary, exercises it and gives agir 
lilj/y a*tdfew who play at it have the gout, — ^Tr. 
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is rather against a man ; if he indulges in 
any flourishes or needless gcsf icu1at^>ns he 
wastes his wind^ and though he may be ad- 
mitted to be a pleasant fighter i this is con- 
sidered as a disadvantage. When the 
champion comes off victor, after sufferii^ 
much in the contest, he is said \o be much 
punished. There is something to be at* 
tei^ed to besides science, which is the 
body : it is expedient to swallow raw eggs 
for tno wind, and to feed' upon beef, aa 
nearly raw as possible : they who do this, 
and practise with weights in their hands, , 
are said to cultivate the muscles^ Upon 
the brutality of this amusement I h^ye al- 
ready said somethbg, nor is it neediiil to 
comment upon what is so apparent ; — but 
it is just that I should now state what ma^ 
truly be said in its defence. . tt is olteged^ 
tha.t in consequence of this custom, qq 
people decide their quarrels with so litHe, 
injury to each other as the English.. The 
Dntch slice each other with their snicker- 
snees^ we know how deadly the knife 10. 
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-employed ia our cotintr}^ f-T^heAmericaa- 
twists tbe hair of his chcray round hik 
thumb, and scpopa out ah eye witli hi^ 
£nger;— ^but in England a boxing match \ 
settles all disputes among the lower classes^ 
and when it is over they shalce hands^ and 
are friends. Another equally . beneficial 
efkci is tlie security afforded to tbe weaker ']' 
by the laws of honour, which forbid all . 
undue advantages ; the man who should , 
aim a blow below the waist, who should 
ki6k his aniiEigonist, strike him when he is 
dop, or attempt to injure him after he 
baq yielded, would be sure to experience 
the resentment of the mob, who, on such 
occasions, always assemble to see what 
they call fair play, which they enforce as 
rigifily a^ the Knights of the Round Table 
did the laws Vf chivalry. 

l^he next persons to benoticckl are those 
who seek uotoriety by more respectable 
means; but, following wise pursuits fool- 
ishly, live in a sort of intellectual limbo 
between the worlds of VV'lsiionftana Folfy, 



The fashionable a^ieuHariBts are of thk 
class? men Tvho ajssutne, as the. ^n^edd '<»f 
Chcir philosophical belief, afbolisbisajrii^ 
of some not vety wise author^ *< That he 
yfho makes two blades of grass grow wbeie 
only one grew beforip, is the greatest ben^* 
factor to his species.'* With these p^ons, 
-the noblest employment of hainan intellect 
is to: improye the size of turnips and cah- 
bageS) and for this they lay aside all other 
studies. ^* When my friends coiaeioi». 
roe in the summer,'^ said one of tbe^ gen- 
tlemen, ^< I like to hear them '€oaipki& 
that they hare notfaeea able to^'sleie^iD 
their beds for heat, becanse then -I know 
:4bings arc growing out of doors*''-^^ ^kit- 
quid amai valde annate may iruiy ht said 
of the Englishman; his J>«rsuit alwtiyt 
becomes his passion; and, if great <foilii(9 
^are oftentimes committed in consequente 
of this ardour, it mustnot be forgotten that 
it leads also to great actions, :aiid - to im* 
portant public benefits. . 
. Of this elasfrthe breeders axethemoft 

" • * * 
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remarkable, and least U9efal. Their object 
is tp iipprove th« cattle of the country, 
£>rwhich purpose they negotiate! with the 
.utmost anxiety the amours of their eows 
.and sheep^ Such objectsj exclusively pur- 
sued, tend little to improve either the in- 
tellect or the manners r-^^these people- will 
apply to a favourite pigt or a Hereferdsblie 
l^ull, the same epithets of praise .and e^* 
clamationa of delight, Tfhich a sculptor 
>voi^ld ^tow upon the Yenus de MJedid^ 
jor the A,po}lo:Belvidere» This ^sion is 
.capr^i^ taan incredible degree of folly : the 
^eatv object of aunbitioB is to make Ae 
.-aiiimal ^^ £it as; possible, by if hich meams 
it i8;disea8ed ^u^ mi^rable irhile it liv^3 
and of no use to any but the tallow-chand- 
cler Al'hen dead. At this very time there is 
>a man in X<ondon belonging to a tat ox, 
^"who has received more money for having 
fotftened this ox than NeTvton obtained for 
all his discoveries, or Shakspeare for all 
his works. Crowds go to see the mon- 
' ster, iHiich is'ii shapeless mass of living 
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hJL A picture has been painted both of 
man and bcost^ a print engraved from it in 
order that tlie one may be ipimortali^ a^ 
tbe fiittesst ox that ever wafiseen« and the 
olhexy as the man that, fbd hUn to tha| 
size ; and two thousand persons have sUbr 
flcribedfpr this at a guinea each. A fat pig 
has been set up against himj . "whicha I Imow 
not why^ does not seem to take. X^l^e pig 
is acknowledged to be a pig of great merit) 
^ut he is in a manner Jicglccte)d^,and hit 
mim complains of the ^yantof tai^e ix^ t)if 
pijiblic* . , 

. To eod thq list of &s^qi^» . Y^^at think 
you of philosophy in fashion ? You must 
.know that though the wisp men of d/l 
could find out no royal road to the matfae* 
inatics3 in England they have been mov 
ingenious, and have made many short i9fi|i 
io philosophy, for tjie accommodation of 
iadies ymd gentlemen. The arts «^ 
fidenpes are now taught in Iccturca to fa- 
shionable audiences q( bpth sexes,; aqd 
th9re> a .BoyaJ.JusijtVtwu Xftt Uijs pi^^^ 
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pbs^ lirhcre sbmiB of flie moist/scienfina 
itien in the kmgdotfi ateWiis uawortliTljr 
employed. Iwerittha«'oViem6rftiii^1^itll 
j. and^ hfe ^tfe,-— i«rhoiii you Art n6t tb 
suspect of' gbiiig tbr ta^ otber pnrito^ 
than to see the ^lacr.-' ^ ttirt of the mte 
were taking linafF to liiei^theit eyeb open^ 
ofliefs more bonc^lj ^slet^^ Vliile'iher^li^ 
dies were atl upon the '1iirat6fr^ 'itotfsoti^s 
8C6r6 of them had thdr ttfblet aidd pelidLfi^ 
basfly notitjg^own ^^t ihcy heitrAy te 
topics for the next cohvelrsfltibh pkitf. 
*^ Oh !'' said J. when became out^in^^atoiie 
^i6h madeiC^kltf groiln half ihfeijectlon^ 
^^the diiys of tapestry hkiig^ itaid 
Worked chietir-bottomiB were bettei'daysthini 
these' 1*-*I will go and bay for Harriet iM 
Whole Duty of Woitfan^ conttinii^ the 
Wwteptefe Art of Cookery/^ ^ - 
' Bnte^^nostygenund hydK^^aife^iet 
iiibjeel9«afflcientlydte>7atedfbFiA« MixA 
add inatte^) 6ee will and ne6essity^ aire 
ttlso jfoshionable tepies of c(myt!lMXS6ni 
nd yam atudl heat fhe^or^ia h£ idtaartsti* 
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plained, the nature of volition elucidated^ 
and the extent of space and the duration 
of time discussed orer a tea-table with ad-, 
mirable volubilitj. Naj; it is well if one 
of these orators di^ not triumphantlj. 
show you that there is nothing but miserj 
in the world, prove that you must either 
limit the power of God or the goodnessi 
and then modestly leave you to determine 
which. Another effect this of the gene* 
ral passion for distinction : the easiest way 
of obtaining access into literary society, 
and getting that kind of notoriety, is; by 
professing to be a metaphysician, because 
of such metaphysics a man may get as 
much in half an hour as in his whole 
life. 

At present the English philosophers and 
politicians, both male and female, are in a 
state of great alarm. It has •been disco- 
rered that the world is over-peopled^ and 
that it always must be so, from an error 
in the constitution of nature; that the law 
which says ^^ increase and multiply," was 
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given without sufficient consideration; in 
short) that He who made the world does 
not know how io manage it properly, and 
therefore there are serious thoughts of re- 
questing the English Parliament to take 
the business out of his hands. 



■1 . 
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of Fires in Engtand.~^Mtam Seviiei 
for prevenUmg and fi>r exHngnkkk^ 
them; hutnoiin we. 

1 WAS fortunate enougli tfiis wM^r*!*^ la 
ifritness a Tcry gxand and esbaotdiaaij^ 
sight. As D* and I were iinilkiiif Jowaidi. 
the west end of the town, we UMOt an w> 
quaintance who told us that Wflirtaunstar 
Abbey was on fire. We lost no tiae ia 
going to the spot ; the roof waa just mok* 
ing sufficiently to show us that the intd* 
ligencc was tr ue, but that the buildiog was 
no longer in danger* 

The crowd which had collected was by 
no means so great as we had expected.*— 
Sohliers were placed at the doon to keep 
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eut idle intruders, and admit such onlj as 
might properly be admitted.The sight when 
-we entered was truly striking. Engines wert 
playing in tlie chu^, luaA the long leathern 
pipes which conveyed the water stretched 
along the payement. iThe roof at the joint 
of th^ ^jM^ imiiifidiatd[y ofer the eboixi 
bad. fajim in, and the huge timbers by 
Ui^ and smoking, in kmf^ upon tht 
pews which they had crushed. A {uiIpU) 
of fine workmanship^ stood cloee by un«.. 
tairt. Smaller fiagments, and sparks of 
Ate wefi^ from time to tinie fidling down ; 
dhd the water which was stiU spouted up 
in ^treanhi, icill in showers, and hissed 
upon the llot ruins btlow« We soon per* 
ceived that no real itijury was done to the 
church, though considerable damage was - 
inflicted upon the funds df the chapter.-^ 
The part which was thus consumed had 
not been finished like the rest of the build- 
ing ; instead of masonry, it had been from 
fiome paltry motives of parsimony made of 
w^ood, and lined on the inside with paiiitod 

VOL. III. • 
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canvas^ in a miserable style. AH this 
patchwork was now destroyed, as it de« 
served to be ; and the light coming in from 
above, slanted on the fretted roof, the 
arches and pillars, which stood unhait 
and perfectly secure. 

The Westminster boys were working an 
engine in the cicristers with hearty good 
will. D. , who had been educated at West- 
minster himsdf, said they were gUid at the 
'fire ; indeed,- he confessed that he did not 
himself look without satisfaction upon the 
ruins of the pew, where he had formerly 
been compelled to sit so many hours in the 
cold. 

The pavement in that part of the abbey 
which is called Poets' Comer sui^ consi- 
derably in consequence of the water, the 
earth in the graves probably sinking when 
wet: so much so that the stones must be 
taken up and laid anew. What an oppor- 
tunity of examining the skulls of so many 
celebrated men ! If professor Blomenbach 
vtete but an Englishman, or if the dean 
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$ind cbapter were physiologists, these rdic^ 
would now be collected and preserved. 

One of the graves would exhibit curious 
contents, if any such curiosity should be 
indulged . An old countess, wh o died not 
long since after a very singular life, gave 
orders in her will that she should be buried 
iu Poets' Corner, as pear as possible to 
Shakspeare^s monument, dressed in her 
wedding i^oit, and with a speaking trum- 
pet in her coffin. These orders her execu- 
tors were obliged to perform to the letter. 
Accordingly, a grave was solicited and 
granted for a due consideration in this 
holy ground ; the old lady was equipped 
in her bridal array, packed up for the jour- 
oey^ ajid ready to set off, when it was dis- 
covered that the speaking trumpet had been 
forgotten. What was to be done ? This 
was in a remote part of the country ; there 
-was not such a thing to be purchased with- 
in a dozen leagues, and the will was not 
to be trifled with. Luckily some person 
there present recollected that a gentlsman 

o2 
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iirtkeneighfoaurhood had aspeakiDg-trum-* 
pet, which had been left him. -by a se^- 
captaiii as a memorial of an old friend, and 
whicb for that reason h^ particularly va- 
lued. A mesitenger :WM immedintely dis- 
patdh^ fo jtMtarow this ; o{ course ha was 
calrefoi not to:8ay. for what it w»» wanted ; 
ais ^(Krerm iiyms Wought^it. mw p^t by hef 
side 'ki the eofiin, the coffin was soldered 
down, off'i^oated' lhe;f uneral ibr Xobdon, 
and if the i%htAil oii[nerdo«» not ^ look 
afb^ >his trumpet now, he will have no 
other opportunity till he hears theold lad(f 
flourish upon it at the lesurrectton, for 
which purpose, it is to be presumed,^ she 
chose to have it at hand. 

This mischief, which might iiave been 
in its consequences so deplorable, was o(> 
casioned by the carelessness of some 
plumbers, who were at work upon the 
roof. Old St. Paul's was destroyed just 
in this way : it is surprising how many 
accidents of this kind have happened from 
the same cause, and provoking to think, 
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that 90 great and venerable a work of pietj^ 
and human genius, and human poweTj 
should hare been so near destruction bj 
the stupid negligence of a common lav 
bourer ! They bar a in the hand for acci- 
-dental homicide in this country * ; a little 
application of hot- iron £nr accidental 
eiiti¥cb43^rning' would be apumfthment io: 
kind for a neglect of duty, so dangeroui^ 
tfaatit'Oughtnot'to beunpunished. Whea 
liafdessness endangers the We or welfare 
of M^hef^ it ought to be regarded a« a 
Gjpim^. ' • > ■ 

. A fire is tho only ordinary spectacle i£i 
tibisg^eat metropolis which I have not soeo ; 
for this cannot be called such, though in 
its effect finer than any conflagration. — 
Fires are so ftequently happening, tuat 1 
may considier myself as unfortunate. . The 
traveller who is at London without seeing 
a fire, and at Naples without witnessing an 
eruption of Vesuvius, is out of luck. 

* Don Manael confounds homicide and mai- 

•lsuffhter.-*-TR. 

o3 
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Tlie danger of fire is one to ivhich the 
f jondonen are more exposed than any peo« 
pie in the world, except^ perhaps, the in*' 
habitants of Constantinople. Their earth* 
coal must be considered as one main canse 
— pieces of this are frequently exploded 
into the room. The carelessness ef set'* 
TBots is another ; for nothing b«t candhs 
are used to give light for domestic pur- 
poses, and accidents happen from u dmdk' 
which conldnot from a lamp. The accia*« 
mulation of furniture in an Engliah house . 
is %o much fuel in readiness ; all the floors 
aie boarded, all the bedsteads are of wood, 
all the beds have curtains. I have heard 
of a gentleman who set the tail of his shirt 
on fire as he was stepping into bed, the 
flames caught the curtains, and the house 
was consumed. You may easily suppose 
this adventure obtained- for him the nam# 
of The Comet. 

Means have been devised for previsnt- 
ing fires, for extinguishing them, and for 
escaping from lhem« David Hartley, son 
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to a great English philOsophar of the same 
name, proposed to liae eyerj room Mrith 
plates of metal, and lord Stanhope in* 
Tented a kind of mortar for the same pur- 
pose* Both methods hare been tried with : 
complete success ; but they, will never be 
adopted unless a law be passed to oompdEr' 
the adoption • For houses in Londoo, and^ 
ittd" ' ' .U large towns, are built for sale^; 
ai' dMer will not incur the expense) 

a ; them fire proof, because if thejr 

c, lie is not the parson wha i» to bet 
atbem. And if be who builds;fo#^- 
* *in the. country, were disposed 'Wr^ 
t ; .1' himself of these inventions, should - 
bj have heard of them, the difficulty of/ 
instructing labourers in the use of anyC 
thing which they have not been used tOy 
is such, that rather than attempt it, her 
submits to the same hazard as his neigh«^< 
bours. 

You would suppose, however, that there 
could be no objection^ to the use of any< 

04 
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means for extinguishing fires.' Balls for 
this purpose were invented by Mr. Grodfrey, 
son to the inventor of a famous quack- 
niedicine ; but the son's fire-balls did not 
succeed so well as the Other's cordial. — 
Succeed^ indeed, they did in efficting 
what was intended; for, when one of 
them was thrown into a room which 
had been filled with combustibles and set 
on fire for the purpose of experiment, it 
exploded, and instantly quenched it. 
But there was an objec^on to the use of 
these balls which Mr. Godfrey had not 
foreseen. It is a trade in England to put 
out fires, and the English have a proverb 
that ^^ All trades must live ;" which is so 
thoroughly admitted by all ranks and 
d^rees, that if the elixir of life were 
actually to be discovered, the furnishers 
of funerals would present a petition to 
parliament, praying that it might be pro^ 
hibited, in consideration of the injury 
they must otherwise sustain ; and in aU 
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probability, parliament would permit their 
plea. The continuance of the slave trade, 
in consideration of the injury which the 
dealers in human Aesh would sustain by 
its abolishment, would be a precedent. The 
firem^ made a conspirax^y against God- 
frey ; and when he or any of his friends at- 
t0u(Ji^ ati^^iire^'and moarited aiaddet^ to 
t^ow the balkiiB^^rtfae-laddier^wias always 
tliro^n down ; so thatj^ as the life of erery 
person whouttcmpted to use them was tbiis 
endangered, the thing was given up.' ' ' 
* The machine Tor ebibaping is a«brt-ol" 
iron basket, or chair, £j;?ed in a grooved 
the outside of the house. I have never 
se^i one ait any other place than at the in- 
ventor's warehouse. Tiie poet, Gray, 
was jBotoriousIy fiearful of fire, and kept 
a ladder of ropes in his bed-room. Some 
mischievous young men at Cambridge 
knew this, and roused him from below, 
in the middle of a dark night, with the 
cry of Fire! The staircase, they said, 
V o 5 
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was in flames. Up went his window, 
and down he came by his rope-ladder, 
as fast as he could go^ into a tub of 
water which they had placid to receive 
him. 
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Remarks on the English Language, 

XxE who yentures to oriticise a foreign* 
language should bear in mind that he is* 
in danger of exposing his awn ignorance. 
" What a vile language is yours !" said a 
Frenchman tb an Englishman;—*^ you 
have the same word for three di£ferent 
things ! There is fihip^ un vaisseau; ship 
(sheep) mouton ; and ship (cheap) ion 
marchS.^^ — Now these three words, so hap- 
pily instanced by Monsieur^are pronounced 
as, differently as they are spelt. As I see 
his f oily, it will be less excusable should I 
commit the same myself. 

The English is rather a hissing than a 
harsh language, and perhaps this was the 

o 6 
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characteristic to which Ghavks V ; ailade^^ 
"when ho said it was fit to speak to BirOa 
in. It has no gutturals like ours, no 
nasal twang like the Portuguese and 
French ; but the perpetual sibilance is yer j; 
grating. If the Rabbis have not discoyer- 
ed in what language the Serpent tempted 
Ere, they need not look bejrond the Bng- 
lish ; it has the true mark of his enunci- 
ation. I think thi» characteristic of the 
langnsige nfay be accounted for by the cha- 
racter of the nation. They are an active 
busy people^ who like to get through what 
they are about with the least possible de- 
lay, and if two syllables cafe be shortened 
into one it is so much time saved. What 
we do with Vmd. they have done with half 
the words in their language. 'They have 
squeezed the vowel out of their ^oiitives 
and plurals, and compressed dissyllables^ 
into monosyllables. The French do the-, 
same kind of thing in a worse way ; they - 
in speaking leave half of every word be- 
hind them in- a hurry ;* the English pack 



up tkeirs t\o4e And hasten* on with Urn 
whole. u' 

It is a concise language, though the 
grieyous want of inflections necessitates a 
perpetual use of auxiliaries. It would b© 
difficult to fill eight lines of English, ad- 
hering closely to the sense, with the trans-, 
lation of an octave stanza. Their words 
are shorter ; and though in many cases they 
must use two and sometimes three,^ where 
we need but one, still if the same meaning 
requires more words, it is contained in. 
fewer syllables, and costs less breath. 
Weight for weight, a pound of garvanzos*^ 
will lie in half the compass of a pound of 
chesjiiits. 

Frenchmen always pronounce English 
ill ; Germans, better ; it is easier for a 
Spaniard than for either. The <A, or. 
theta, is their shibboleth ; our is has so 
nearly the same sound that we find little 
or no difficulty in acquiring it. In fiict, 

* A i|ieciei of )upia med at food. — Tr, 
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the proiiunciation would not be difficult 
if it were not capricious ; but the excep- 
tions to any general rule are so numerous, 
that years and years of practice are hardly 
efficient to acquire them. Neither is the 
j^ronunciation of the same word alike at 
all times, for it sometimes becomes the 
fkshion to change the accent. The the- 
atre gives the law in these cases. What 
can have been the cause of this preposte- 
rous and troublesome irregularity is beyond 
my knowledge. They acknowledge the 
defect, and many schemes have been devis- 
ed by speculative writers for improving the 
orthography, and assimilating it to the 
oral tongue : but they have all so disfigured 
the appearance of the language, and so 
destroyed all visible traces of etymology, 
that they have only excited ridicule, and 
have deserved nothing better. 

It is difficult to acquire, yet far less so 
than the German and its nearer dialects ; 
the syntax is less involved, and the propor^ 
tion of Latin words far greater. Dr. John- 
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son^ their lexicographer, and the most 
famous of all their late ivriters, introduced 
a great number of sesquipedalian Latinisms^ 
like our Latinists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The ladies complain of this^ and 
certainly it was done in a false taste^ — ^but 
it facilitates a foreigner's progress. 1 find 
Johnson for this very reason the easiest 
English author ; his^^long words are always 
good stepping stones, on which I get sur« 
footing. 

If the size of his dictionary, which ii 
the best and largest, may be r^arded as 
a criterion, the language is not copious^ 
We must not however forget that diction* 
aries profess to give only the written Ian** 
gu^e^ and that hundreds and thousands 
of words, either preserved by the peasan- 
try in remote districts, or created by the 
daily wants and improvements of society^ 
by ignorance or ingenuity, by whim or by 
wit, never find their way into books^ 
though they become sterling currency. 
But that it is not copious may be proved 
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\jf»%'^few*g<mUal^mtMk». .'The verb and 
siMMaiitifie'AMqftm Ibo same; ^ they iiaye 
f«w id«ii|i»iiititiPs»*aad''<liof«uginentatvrei4 
and^Uicut detiv]alites areiffW. - YoakROW- 
hcHrimai^iirebb^vie bAm agim; the £B^Mtf< 
hatle nJjiMcf ifi9m'>«Hldf , ib^vAiich 7101 tk«o 
aftjoBl^e aioiar^rir; ,3^toJeKpf»Mhe JkndiiS^ ^ 
i^.)o6boii$ Atftydth^ U5il iUesonpIeWllr' 
1« ili&lPtat aenseft^ior fiirai sohie oomprnte^ 
iM^hejidunisyjPiitGh nayof'Sliebinj^ ^wo^' 
words together. : *4igtNt^,\f9^f% * dgdiatas*^ 

MvocH'i > ^o^'ifodsT^'-a Ai9«t0ivmibaqi^fr4Uft^ 
cA[^A>ifatefrfdpe ; agimda^ o^tymikt'AltdHi 
crj .&G. )&^;.' ''And yet, oiotitiihstaiidyi^'i 
thaie deficiencies^ they tell nie it is truljra^ 
rich . language. Corinthian hmsfr wottid' 
not be an unapt emblem for ity-^matoriads^ 
base and precious melled down into a 0em*< ' 
pound still precious, though debased;. '- .: / 
They have otie name for an animal is 
English) and another for its flesh ;-~fi>r.' 
instance, cow-flesh is called beef; that of * 
the sheep; mutton ; that of the pig> posk^ 
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The first is of Sason^ ^ the tatter of Frefich 
origin ; and thifl seans to ptme tbat 4Jkieat 
can not have been the fi»od of tbe poor in^ 
former times. The cookery books retaift 
a technical language from the daj» ivheii' 
carving was a science^ and inslmct the 
reader to cti^ tip a turkej, to rear a gooa^^' 
tp wing a, partridge^ to thigh n woodcock^ 
to unbrace a duck^ to unlace a rabbity' to 
May a pheasant^ to display a crane, to 
dismember a hern, and to lift a swan. ^ 
.. Th6ir early wterBaseinteUigibte to none 
but the learned^ "tthereas a ehiklciaa underr' 
stand the knguage of the Partidas, though 
a century anterior to the oldest English 
i?ork. Thb late improvement is easiljC' 
oxplained by their history : they -were & 
conquered people : the languages of the 
lord and'tbe subject were different i and it 
was some ages before that of tjhe: :people 
was introduced at court, and into the larW 
proceedings, and tliat not till it had. be^ 
come so amalgamated ' with the Normant 
Franch^ as in fact* to be no longer Sa^LOu^ 
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We, oa the contrary, though we lost the 
greater part of our country, never lost our 
liberty-Haor our mother tongue. What 
Arabic we have we took from our slaves, 
not our masters. 

I can discover, but not discriminate, pro- 
vincial intonations, and soHietimes provin* 
cial accentuation, but the peculiar words, 
or phrases, or modes of speech which cha* 
racterize the diflferent parts of the country, 
a foreigner cannot percdive. The only 
written cUalect is the Scotch. It diflfen 
far more from English than Portugue8»5 
fiom Castilian, nearly as much as the Ca» 
UJan, though the articles and auxiliars are 
the same« Very many words are radically 
diflSsrent, still more so difiS^rently pronounce 
ed as to retain no dbtii^uishable similar- 
ity ; and as this diflference is not system- 
atic, it is the more difficult to acquire. No 
Englishman reads Scotch with fluency, un* 
less he has long resided in the country— I 
have looked into the poems of Bums, 
which are very famous, and found them 
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almost ivholly unintelligible ; a new dic- 
tionary and new grammar were wanted, 
and on inquiring for such I found^that 
none were in existence. 

The English had no good prose' writers 
till the commencement of the last 'cetiturjr, 
indeed with a very few exceptions till thd' 
present reign ; but no book now can me^t 
with any success unless it be written in a 
good style. Their rhymed poetry is less 
sonorous, less euphonous, less varied, than 
ours ; their blank verse, on the other hand^ 
infinitely iB^ore rhythmical than the versa 
suelto.' Bifnt their language is mcapkbte 
of any thing between the two ; they have 
no asonantes^ nor would the English ear 
be delicate enough to feel them. In print- 
ing poetry they aHays begin the line with 
a capital letter, whether the sentence re- 
quires it or not : this, which is the custom 
with all nations except our own, though at 
the expense of all propriety, certainly 
gives a soH of architectural uniformity to 
the page. No mark of interrogation or ad- 
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ration is eyer prefixed; this they might 
advantageously borrow from us .. A remark* 
abk peculiarity i^ that they always write 
the personal pronoun I with acapital letter. 
May we not consider this Great I as an 
unintended proof how much an English- 
man thinks of his own cdoMqueaoel 
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/• .J.'.' pr f:.j;ii'. v/^:f '■•..or; ''• ■^' ''-a^^ 

•^Use of the Words Horse and Dog.— 
Bath.'-^Ralph Allen. — The Parades. 
Bean Nash.'-^Turmpits. 

Sept. 16. 

1 HE last day of my abode in London was 
the nK>»t painful of my life. .To part from 
dear friends, eyen for a transitory absence, 
is fimong tfaeeyils of life; but to. leave 
them with a certainty of never meeting 
again, was a grief which I had never till 
now endured. Sixteen months had I been 
domesticated with J., as if I had been a 
brother of the family. When the children, 
as they went to bed last night, came to kiss 
me for the last time, I wished I had never 
seal them, and all night I remained wako^ 
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fuI'*--iiot in that state of feverish startlisli- 
ness wUich the expectation of an early call 
occaaions, but in melancholy thoughts and 
unavailing r^ret^ ivhich all the recollec- 
tions of my own country, and my father's 
house, could not dissipate. Never shall I 
remember my friends in England without 
gratitude and love. 

The coach wfis to start at five* I was 
ready at four, expecting tb^ porter from 
the inn. To my surprise, rather than sa- 
tisfaction, Mrs. J. and her husband had 
risen, and prepared chocolate for me. The 
preparations for a departure^ are always 
mournful; even animals know and dislike 
them : the dog is uneasy when he sees yoa 
packing up, and the cat wanders distudb* 
edly from room to room, aware that some 
change is preparing, and dreading all 
change. The smell of cords and mailing 
becomes associated with unsettled and im« 
easy fiselings ;T-youriseby candle*light;—- 
every thing is unusual, unnatural, ^enough 
io4epie8$ even joyfol hope~and my ^ 
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ptirture was for ever. Mrs. J. said, she 
trasted we should meet again in a better 
iwrorld, if not in this :— '^ Heretic as I am,'* 
said she, striring to force a smile through 
her tears, *' I am sure you will join in the 
hope/* Excellent woman— it cannot be 
heresy to believe it. 

For the first time I was now to travel 
alone in this country : at Bristol, however, 
' D. was to meet me, and this was d Conso- 
lation, and a pleasure in st^ore. We 
breakfasted at Maidenhead, aiid then eri« 
tered upon a road which was new to me, 
through a level country, with easy hills on 
cither side in the disftance, fall of village 
and villas : this was its character for fif- 
' teen leagues. We passed through Reading, 
a town of consequence in old times, aiid 
still flourishing. Speenhamland was the 
' next stage, a street connected with the town 
of Newbury. 

On an eminence to the right of the town 
stand the remains of Donnington castle, 
built by GeoflSrey Chaucer, the fether of 
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English poetry, ^iho was contemporary 
with king Don Juan I. We passed through 
Hungerford, and throi^ Marlborough 
forest, the only one which I have teen in 
QfigUmd; then came to the town of the 
tame name, an old place, in which many 
of the houses are faced with tiles in the 
shape of fish scales. At the end of the 
town 18 one of the largest inns in the king« 
6om^ tht house haying formerly been a 
ddie^s palace, with an artificial mound of 
femarkable siase in the garden. 

There is something as peculiar as it is 
pleasing in the character of tliis country : 
the villages, with their churches, are all 
seated in tl^ bottom, which is intersected 
by numberless little streams, in every re- 
spect unlike the mountain rivers of the 
north, but still beautiful ; they flow slowly 
over weedy beds, sometimes through banks 
of oziers, sometimes through green fields. 
Beyond, andon both hands, lie the Downs, 
and patches of brown stubble show tlie ad- 
vance of cultivation up their sides; for. 
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iR*erevef th^rc a#fe iieither hedges nor trees, 
it is a certahi lilark that the land has not 
long been cntiurB)}; ' The soil is chalkj* 
The stagestoipped at ia little, dean, loW ale* 
house, and the coachman opened the door 
arid asketf if we wo^ild please to alight. ' 
<^By all means,**' said tme of ihy fellow* 
trarelfers; and then, adSresising himself t6 " 
mejhesaid, ^^ If yoti have ever fravfeH^ ''^ 
this' rcjiad -before, sir^ you will siighi 6t' 
course; and if you have not, you mt&l* 
not pass by withoilt 'tasting the best biser" 
in England." When I had done so, 1 
faiily confessed to him that if I had left - 
England without tasting it, I should not' 
-have known what beer was. The gobd " 
woman was so well pleased with this praist 
from a foreigner, that she invited me tb; 
wftlk into t&e cellar, aiid, in a room on the 
fidtone floor with the kitchen into which we 
were introduced, (there being no other " 
apartment for us,) she showed me iifly 
barrels of beer, that quantity being alway* 
kept full. I wrote down tbe name of the 

VOL. III. i» 
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Tillage, which is West Kennet, in my ta« 
blets, that I might mention it ivith due 
honour ; and also^ that if ever I should gra- 
duate in art magic in the cayes of Sala« 
manca, I might give the imp in attendance 
a right direction where to go fill my glass 
every day at dinner. 

Near this village, and close by the road 
»ide, is the largest tumulus in the island* 
As vfe crossed the Downs, we saw on oor 
left the figure of a huge white horse cut ia 
the side of the chalk hill, so large, and in 
such a situation, that in a clear day it is 
-visible above four leagues off. ^ There are 
other such in diflferent parts of thecountry, 
and all are regularly weeded on a holiday 
appointed in each parish for the purpose. 
It is perhaps a relic of Saxon superstition. 
I may here notice a remarkable use which 
the English make of the word Aor^e. They 
employ it in combination to signify any 
thing large and coarse, as in hone-beans, 
horse-chesnut, horse-radish ;-<«6oraetinie8 
it is prefixed to a man^s name asanepithtt 
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t)f ridicule : they say also horse-ant,. and 
hoTse^Ieech : and, by a still stronger com- 
pound, I have heard a woman of mascu- 
line appearance called a horsegodmother*. 
Dog is used still more strangely in almost 
every possible sense : the wild rose is eall« 
ed dog-rose ; the scentless violet, dog-vio« 
let. Jolly dog is the highest convivial 
encomium which a man can receive from 
his companions ; honest dog is when be 
superadds some good qualities to convivi* 
ality ; sad dog is when he is a reprobate : 
dog is the word of endearment which an 
Englbhman uses to his child, and it is 
what he calls his servant when he b angry : 
puppy is the term of contempt for a cox« 
comb ; and bitch the woist appellation 
which can be applied to the worst of wo* 

• CovalUhComadre* The meaning of Uie wordf 
oumot be mistaken, but Uie expression is not known 
to the translator : neither does he know that men 
are called horses in England as well as asses, milesf » 
isdeed, that a man with a long facd !i said to be likt 
a hone*-— Tn. 

f9 
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men. A flatterer is called a spaniel, a nif- 
fian is called a bull-dog, an ill-looking fel- 
low an ugly hound ; whelp, cur, and 
mongrel, are terms of contemptuous re« 
proach to a young man ; and if a young 
woman^s nose turns upward, sbe is certain- 
ly called pug. 

Having passed through the towns of 
Calne and Chippenham, the light failed 
us, and thus deprived me of the sight, as I 
was told, of a beautiful country* About 
nine we entered Bath. My felIow-tra,yel- 
lers all left me, and I was landed at a good 
inn, for the first time without a compa- 
nion, and never more in need of one. I 
have been writing with a heavy heart, lest 
my heart should be heavier, were I unem- 
.ployed. Wherever we go we leave some- 
thing behind us to regret, and these causes 
of sorrow are continually arising. Even 
the best blessings of life are Cloyed by 
some feeling of separation: the bride 
leaves her father's house, when she goei 
ip her husband's J apd the anxieties ofin^ 
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fency are hardly overpast, when the child 
goes from his mother to commence his ca- 
reer of labour and of pain. It is assuredly 
delightful to have travelled, but not to 
travel : — Oh, no ! Fatigue, and the sense 
of restlessness, are not all that is to be en- 
dured ; — the feeling that you are a stranger 
and alone comes upon you in a gloomy 
day, when the spirits fall with the baro- 
meter, or when they are exhausted at even- 
ing or at night. We p^int angels with 
vrings, and fancy that it will be part of 
our privileges in heaven to move from 
place to place with accelerated speed. It 
would be more reasonable to suppose that 
Satan keeps stage-coaches, and has packets 
upon the Styx ; that locomotion ceases 
when we l)ecome perfect, and beatified man 
either strikes root like a zoophyte, or is^ 
identified with his house like a tortoise. 

4H 4K iK « 9|t « 

Sept. 17. Bath. 

K other cities are interesting as beinjf 

p3 
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old, Bath is not less so for being new. It 
has no aqueduct, no palaces, no gates, 
castle, or city walls, yet it is the finest and 
most striking town that I have ever seen. 

According to the fabulous History of 
England, the virtues of the hot springs 
here were discovered long before the 
Christian SBra, by BIsidud, a British prince, 
who haring been driven from his fath^'i 
house because he was leprous, was re« 
duced like the Prodigal Son to keep swine« 
His pigs, says the story, had the same dis- 
ease as himself: in their wanderings ihej 
came to this valley, and rolled in the warm 
mud where these waters stagnated ; — they 
were healed by them. Bladud, perceiving 
their cure, tried the same remedy with the 
same success, and when he became king be 
built a city upon the «pot. It is certain 
that the Romans were acquainted with 
these springs, and had a station here ; and it 
must have been a place of some consequence 
some centuries ago when the cathedral 
was built, yet not of much, or the diocese 
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would not J at the time of the schism, have 
been united under one bishop mth that of 
Wells. Within the memory of old per- 
sons, Bath consisted of a few narrow streets 
in the bottom :— -invalids came at that time 
for the benefit of its waters ; and wherever 
there are such places of resort^ many^ who 
have no real complaints, will either fancy 
or feign them, for the sake of going there 
to mieet company. As the wealth of the 
country increased, and habits of dissipa* 
tion with it, these visitors became more nu« 
merous,and accommodations were wanting 
£6t them. 

Close to the town, between the springs 
and the river^was a morass. The ground 
belonged to Ralph Alien5.theAllwortby in 
Tom Jones, one of the few English works 
which we have naturalized in our lan- 
guage. This Excellent man was of low 
parentage,- and had in his youth been cm- 
ployed in carrying letters from a post town 
across the country, for there was at that 
time no regular communication from one 

p 4 
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f o>yn to another, except along the direct 
road to London. Daring' these solitary 
journeys the thought occurred to him that 
it would be far better that such a commn« 
nication should be regularly established 
by the state, than that it should be left to 
poor individuals like l^imself, who were 
neither always to be found, nor always (0 
be trusted : accordingly, he shaped a plan 
for this purpose ; government adopted- it ; 
and, in consequence, his fortune wasmad& 
lie fixed bis residence on a hill about half 
an hour's walk from Bath, and, carrying 
with him into retirement the same active 
mind which had been the means of his ad< 
vancement from obscurity, willingly listen* 
ed to any plan which could be devised for 
the improvement of the city. There was 
then in the city an architect of real genius> 
by name Wood ; and upon this morass of 
Mr. Allen's he erected two rows of houses, 
one fronting the north, the other the 
south ; connected them by two transverse 
streets, of which the houses were b.uiU 
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vpoii the same plan ; and left in front a 
magnificent paved terrace, about thirty 

•paces in breadth, raised npon arches, and 
open to the country. The houses were de- 
signed for lodgers ; they are large and lof- 
ty, and are certainly the finest range of 
private buildings in the whole kingdom, 

- and, perhaps, in the whole worlds 

About the same time a townsman, wlio 
had amassed some fortune in trade, built 
a theatre just of that size in which the 
voice- could be heard in all parts <rf the 
bouse without being strained, and the 
movements of the countenance seen without 
being distorted; While the town was thus 
improved by the enterprising liberality of 
its inhabitants, it derived no less advan- 
tage from the humqur of one of those men 
who are. contented to exhibit strong sense, 
in playing the fool well all the flays of their 
lives. By this time more persons visited 
Bath in search of pleasure than of health, 
and these persons, among other amuse-^ 

* ments, had their public dances*— NoW;p 

p5 
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though English menhave proved that thejr 
can go on peaceably^ orderly^ and well 
under a free government, it was found ut- 
terly impossible to keep English women 
in order by any thing short of an absolute 
monarchy. Precedency, in these public 
meetings, was furiously contested, — ^be- 
cause, in most instances, there was no cri- 
terion of rank whereby it could be decide 
ed ; and points which are most doubtful, 
and, it may be added, most insignificant, 
are oftentimes the most warmly disputed : 
a perpetual Dictator for the realm of 
Fashion was necessary, and this person 
was the second who held the office. Nash 
was his name, and his fitness for the office 
is attested by the title of Beau, which is 
always prefixed to it ; — Charlema^e, the 
Venerable Bede, and Beau Nash, bemg 
the only three persons' whose names are 
always accompanied with the epithets 
which characterize them. 

Beau Nash was as great as Charlemagne 
ia his way, and in this icspoct greater, 
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that the system which he established be- 
came permanent^ and he transmitted an 
empire to his successors which has become 
yearly more and more extensive. He made 
laws to regulate when the company should 
assemble and when they should separate ; 
arranged the tactics of the dance; enacted 
the dress in which ladies should appear ; 
and, if they ventured to disobey and come 
in without the wedding garment, made no 
scruple, whatever might be their rank, of 
turning them out. His strong sense and 
sarcastic humour kept them in awe. Such 
a man would in old times have been select- 
ed for the king's fool; he seems to have 
considered himself as standing in some such 
capacity to the Bath visitors, and made use 
of theprivilege which the character allowed 
him. The follies of mankind were his food. 
He gambled, and his profits were such as 
enabled him to live expensively, and keep 
an equipape and a large retinue. This life 
terminated in its natural and righteous 
way. He became old and helpless^ lived 

p6 
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to stand in need of that charity Tt^hich he- 
bad never withheld from the needy, but 
"wbicb none extended to him/ and died 
poor, neglected and miserable; the inha- 
bitants of Bath rewarding his genius after 
the usual manner in which genius of a 
higher character is rewarded, by erecting 
a statue to the honour of the man whom 
they had suffered almost to starve. 

Once, after his death, his loss was exem- 
plified in a very remarkable manner. Two 
ladies of quality quarrelled in the ball- 
room. The rest of the company took part, 
some on one side, some on the other; Beaa 
Nash was gone, and they stood in no awe 
of his successor : they became outrageous, 
a real battle-royal took place, and the- 
floor was strewn with caps, lappets, curls 
and cushions^ diamond pins and pearls. 

Since the Parades were built every addi- 
tion to the town has been made upon sjr* 
stemi, and with a view to its beauty: hence 
it presents the singular spectacle of a «itjr 
of which the parts are uniform yet the 
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Tflrole irregular; — a few old streets stili 
lemaining to make the others more remark- 
able by contrast. The adjoining hills sup- 

, ply a soft freestone, which is easily worked, 
and becomes harder when exposed to the 
air : its colour is very beautiful when fresh, 
but it is soon blackened by the soot from 
the earth-coal fires, which is indeed ex- 
ceedingly annoying in all the large towns* 
Still, blackened stones produce a far better 

K effect than blackened bricks. There is a 
Square of which the sides resemble so 
many palaces ; ascend a handsome street 
from this, and you come into a Circus of 
like beauty, and near this is a Crescent 
built with equal, or even more magni- 
ficence, and overlooking the country. 
There are three of these crescents oa the 
hills; one of them remains unfinished, 
because the ground in front has not been 
well secured, but in situation it is the 
finest of the three. A fourth in the val- 
ley remains one of the melancholy new 
luiiis,^ which the projectors were unable 
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to complete, and so were ruined themsdtvesj 
a sudden check having been given to all 
such si)eculations when the last war broke 
out. It is plain that Bath has out- 
grown its beauty. Long suburbs extend 
now on every side of the city, and the 
meads on the opposite side of the river, 
which) when the Parades were built, 
justified the motto upon one of the houses, 
Rus in Urbe, are now covered with an- 
other town. It must have been in its 
perfection when there was nothing be- 
yond the iiew bridge nor above the old 
Crescent. 

I passed the whole morning in peram- 
bulating the town, seeing it in all its parts. 
The cathedral is small but beautiful; it has 
suffered much from the fanatics. The 
pump-room is a liandsome building, and 
bears above the entrance the words of Pin- 
dar^ ApujToy [jtxv C^Mpy here used in a sense 
concerning which there can be no dispute. 
I found my way into the market, which 
for its excellent order and abundance sur- 
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passes any thing in London^ and is as 
surprising a sight as any in the place. 
There being in some places no carriage 
road^ and in others so wide a pavement 
that in wet weather^there would be no 
getting at the carriage^ sedan chairs are 
used instead. They are very numerous^ 
and with the chairmen^ who all wear large 
coats of dark blue, form another distin- 
guishing peculiarity of this femarkablie 
town. There are two public ball-rooms^ 
and two masters of the ceremonies. Beau 
Nash*s empirehavingbcen divided ^because 
it was grown too large for the superintcnd- 
ance of any individual : these rooms are 
handsome, and lighted with splendid chan* 
deliers of cut glass, but they want that light 
ornamental festive character which southern * 
taste would have given them. Some sober 
Englishmen in the anti-chambers were si- 
lently busied at whist, though it was noon 
day,-»8ome of them, it seems, make it the 
study of their lives, and others their trad^. 
It is a fine place for gamblers, and for that 
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species of men called fortune-hunters, 8 
race of swindlers of the worst kind, who 
are happily unknown in Spain. They 
make it their business to get a wife of for- 
tune, having none thcmselyes : age, ugli- 
ness, and even idiocy, being no objections^ 
They usually come from Ireland, and be- 
have as ill to the women whom they have ^ 
trepanned, after marriage, as the women 
deserve for trusting them. It is also the 
Canaan of Physicians ; for it abounds with 
wealthy patients, many of whom will have 
any disease which thg doctor will be- 
pleased to find out for them : but even 
Canaan may be overstocked, and, ii seems, 
more of Death's advanced guard have 
assembled here than can find milk and 
honey. 

The enormous joints of meat which 

-come to aa English table ars always roasted 

upon a spit as long as^ the old two-handed 

sword * ; these spits are now tum^ by a 

wheel in the chimney which the smokr 

' • Estoque. 
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sets in motion, but formerly by the labour 
of a dog who was trained to runin a wheel* 
There was a peculiar breed for the purpose> 
called lurnspits from their occupation^ 
long-backed and short-legged ; they larc 
now nearly extinct. The mode of teach- 
ing them their business was more summary 
than humane : the dog was put in the 
wheel, and a burning coal with him ; he 
could not stop without burning his legs, 
and so was kept upon the full gallop* 
These dogs were by no means fond of their 
profession ; it was indeed hard work to run 
in a wheel for two or three hours, turning 
a piece of meat which was twice their own 
weight. Some years ago a party of young 
men at Bath hired the chairmen on a Sa- 
turday night to steal all the turnspits in 
town, and lock them up till the following 
evening. Accordingly on Sunday, when 
every body has roast meat for dinner, all 
the cooks were to be seen in the streets,— 
** Pray have you seen our Chloe ?" says 
one. " Why," replies the other, *^ I was 
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coming to ask you if you had seen our 
Porapey :" up came a third, while they 
"Were talking^ to inquire for her Toby,— 
and there was no roast meat in Bath thai 
day. 

It is told of these dogs in this city, that 
one Sunday, when they had as usual fol- 
lowed their mistresses to church, the les* 
ton for the day happened to be that chap- 
ter in Ezd^iel, wherein the self-moving 
chariots are described. When first the 
word wheel was pronounced, all the cura 
pricked up their ears in alarm ; at the 
second wheel they set up a doleful howl ; 
and when the dreaded word was uttered ^ 
third time, every one of them scampered 
tmt of church as fast as he could^ with his 
tail between his legs. 
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Hood from Bath to Bristol. — ComuAni'^ 
monisp^'^ Bristol, — Exchange. — Mar* 
ket. — CathedraL^-^The Brazen Eagle, 
-^Clifton. — Bristol' Wells. — Anecdote 
of Kosciusko. 

r ROM Bath to Bristol is three leagues ; 
the road crosses the river Avon by an old 
bridge, and continues for some way along 
itsbanks^ or at little distance from them. 
Half a league from Bath is the house 
ifherein Fielding is said to have written 
Tom Jones ; it stands by the way side, in a 
village called Twyvcrton, and I did not 
look at it without respect. We had a fine 
viewoCthe river winding under a hill which 
is covered with old trees, and has a mansion 
on its brow, opposite to which, on our 
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side the water, was the largest and finest 
meadow I have seen in England^ in which 
an immense herd was feeding, as in a sa- 
vannah. A little dirty town, called Keyn- 
sham, stands about half way » I noticed 
the Cornu-Ammonis built up in the walls 
of many of the houses, or, if it happened 
to be a fine specimen, placed oyer the 
door-way, as an ornament* This, I find, 
has given rise to a fabulous I^end„ which 
says that St. Keyna, from whom the place 
takes its name, resided here in a solitary 
wood full of venomous serpents, and her 
prayers converted them into these stones, 
.which still retain their shape. Beyond 
this there is a fantastic building, more like 
a castle thtlh any thing else : I could ner- 
ther guess for T^hat it wa^ intended, nor of 
what it was built. It proved to be the 
stables belonging to a great house on the 
opposite side of the road, from which there 
is a subterranean passage, and the mate-^ 
rials were the scoria from spme neigh- 
bpiuring iron- works, with which I sooa 
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perceived that the walk by the road side 
■were capt : for this it is excellently adapted, 
as nothing will vegetate upon it, and it i% 
findecomposable by the weather^ Here 
we once more approached the river, which 
was now a dirty stream, flowing through 
wide banks of mud. Bristol was presently' 
in sight,— a huge city in the bottom, and 
extending up all the adjoining hills, with 
many steeples, one of which inclines so 
much from the perpendicular, thati should 
be sorry to live within reach of its fall, — 
tmd the black towers of many glass-houses 
rolling up black smoke« We entered 
through a gate of modern and mean archi- 
tecture into a street which displayed as 
much filth, and as much poverty, as I 
fiave seen iii any Englisli town. Here, for 
the firstlime, I saw something like a public 
fountain, with a painted statue of Neptitoe 
above it, which is as liltle. creditable to the 
decency of the magistrates as to the state 
6f arts in the city. The .entrance inta 
Bristol i% however, the worst part of it. 
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We crossed the bridge, where there is a 
fine c^;)ening, and full in view a modern 
diurch and spire, so beautifully propor- 
tioned, and therefore so fine, that you do 
not at first perceive that the whole building 
k perfectly plain and unornamented. 

D. was awaiting my arrival. Hehadse- 
cured our places for Exeter in to-morrow's 
coach, imd I lost no time in seeing what 
he, as being acquainted with the place^ 
thought most worthy to be seen. The 
exchange, a fine edifice^ about half a cen- 
tury old, was opposite to the inn door at 
which the stage had stopped : its inclosed 
square is exceedingly beautiful^ more so 
than any thing of the kind which I hare 
leen elsewhere : — ^yet, it seems, the citizens 
choose to assemble in the street, in firont, 
where some fiiend to the city, in old times, 
erected four brazen tables, on which his 
town's- folk might count out their money 
in their public dealings. On one of these 
a man was selling newspapers, on another 
a cage of goldfinches was exposed to saliu 
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Behind the exchange is the market^ which 
is even finer than that of Bath. It c6n« 
tains three market ••houses, to which cheese, 
butter, pork, poultry, &c. are brought by 
women from the country. Tlie shambles 
stand in another part; and another is ap« 
prapriated for vegetables, secured from the 
weather by a range of slated sheds. I ne« 
Ter saw, even at a fair, a busier or more 
crowded sc«ne, and every thing was going 
<m with that order and dispatch which 
characterize this extraordinary nation. 

We crossed a wood^ draw-bridge over 
the bed of a river, where tha ships were 
lying on abed of mud, and the water was 
not wider than a common street gutter : it 
was full of small craftj the view on cme 
side extended down the river into the coun- 
iwy : there was ike bustle of business along 
the quays and in the street ; <me church 
tower of singular beauty was in sight, and 
the whole scene was fine and remember* 
able. The cathedral stands in a place with 
old trees in iGront ; it is a poor building,^— 
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performed by the officiating priest, and he 
does this in his desk :'but, in cathedrals^ 
one of the minor priests takes this part of 
the duty, and performs it in t]ie middle of 
the choir : here the bible is usually placed 
upon' the outspread wings of a brazen 
eagle, the handsomest of all their church 
ornaments. Such an eagle they had in 
this cathedral, and a remarkably handsome 
one it was; but last year the dean and 
chapter thought proper to sell it, for tht 
sake of applying the paltry sum which it 
would produce as old brass in ornaments 
for ihfi altar. — So the eagle went as the 
cross had gone before it. There happened 
to be a man in the city whose humour it 
is to attend service whenever it is per- 
formed in this cathedral : on we€j£ days 
this is considered by the priests as a mere 
matter of form ; and having few or none to 
attend them, they omit parts of the litur- 
gy, and hurry over the rest, to get through 
their task as, speedily as possible. During 
many years it h^d been the main busiseii 

TOL. III. Q 
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of this person to watch them, and endea- 
vour to bring them to a sense of their duty ; 
for which purpose he wrote to them when- 
ever he found them offending, and also to 
the dean and to the bishop, calling upon 
them to interfere, and see that the service of 
t he church was duly performed. He missed 
the eagle, inquired for it, traced it to the 
brazier's, and rescued it from the fur- 
nace. Here was a fine subject for his 
zeal ! He wrote a circular letter to all the 
bishops, of which they took no notice; 
offered the eagle again to the cathedral at 
the price which he had paid for it, which 
they refused, being, as might have been 
expected, obstinate in their misconduct—- 
and lastly put it up to sale *, in the hope 
that it might be purchased for some other 
church, and not utterly desecrated. What 
has been its fate I know not; but it seems 

* As the notice for this sale is not less carious than 
the occasion, I have transcribed it from the citj news- 
paper. One of the many conyenienciet attendin|^ the 
English coffee-houses is, that thcDewspapenare regu- 
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that the respect which the English pay to 
their cathedrals is confined to the buildings, 

larl^ filed ia^them^ so that they maj alwajs be re* 
ferred to : — 

THE EAGLE, 

FROM THE BRISTOL CATHEORAL. 



TO BE SOLD BT AUCTION, 

At the Exchange Coffee-room, in this City, 
On Thursday, the 2d of September, ] 802, between the 
hours of one and two o'clock in the afternoon, 
(unless preTiously disposed of by private contract,) 

A BEAUTIFUL 

BRAZEJf SPREAD EAGLE, 

WUh a Ledge at the TaU^ 

Standing on a brass pedestal, ' 

Supported by four lions, one at each comer. ' 

This elegant piece of workmanshi|) was sold, last 

June, by the dean and chapter of the cathedral church 

of the Holy and Undivided Trinity, of Bristol, or 

their agents or servants, as old brass, and weighed 

6 cwt. 20lb. or 6921b. and has since been purchased 

at an advanced price, by b native of this city, in order 

to prevent it being broken up, and to give the inha* 

kitants a chance of buying it. 

q2 
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and does not extend to any thing in them. 
At one time all the monumental figures 

It was given to the cathedral, in the reign ofChariei 
II. bj one of the prebendaries, who had been there 
40 years ; and is supposed, bj the following Latm in- 
•cription, (which was engrttved on the pillar or pedes- 
tal,) to have stood in the choir 119 jeans j 

«< Ex Dono Georgij WiUiamson, S. T. B. Hajos 
EcclesisB Cathedralls Bristoll : Yice-Deoani, 1 683.'' 

That is, I 

«< The Gift of George Williamson, Bachelor of j 
Diyinitj, Sub-Dean of this Cathedral Church of Bris- i 

tol, 1683." 

The whole of the inscription, except the figures I 
1683 1 has been taken off the pedestal, without the ^■ 

L 

consent of the bujer ; which he has since had re-ea- 
graved. 

This piece of antiquity, which is of the most ex« 
quisite shape, is made of the best and purest brass, 
and well worth the attention of ndnigters and ckurd^ 
icardens^ or anj gentleman or lady who would wish to 
make a present of it to their parish church: traders, 
also, to foreign parts, may find it worth their while 
to. purchase, aa a like opporiunil^ may never offer 
again. 

S«ch a handsome bird vonid be, ai it Iim hjit^e^tt 
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and inscriptions were cut in brass : —a large 
collection of these, which were taken iA> 
froin another cathedral while it was re- 
paired, have gone the way of the eagle, 
and been cast into candlesticks and warm- 
ing-pans. 

The monuments in the church are nu- 
merous ; that nearest the entrance is the 
finest and the most remarkable, as being 
Mrs. Draper's, the Eliza of Sterne and of 

beea, a verj great ornament to the middle aisle of k 
church. It for manj ^ears stood in the choir of the 
Bristol cathedral, and upheld wi^ Us wings the Sacred 
Truths of the Blessed Gospel, The mi^or-ca'^ons 
formerly read the lessons on it, and in most cathedrals 
the custom is kept up to this day. 

This superb imag;e is now at King-street Hali, 
And ma^r be inspected three days previous to the dajr 
of sale. 

N. B. The purchaser offered, previous to any ad- 
Tertisement, to re-sell the eagle at tUe price he paid 
for it, provided it were replaced in the choir s which 
offer was rejected. 

THOMAS KIFT, Beokbiu 

q3 
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the Abb6 Raynal. The rhapsody about 
her, in the latter^s work, is as excellent a 
specimen of every thing that is absurd, as 
it would be easy to find even in his His- 
toire PKilosophique. Some parts of the ar- 
chitecture are beautiful in their kind. At 
a little distance from the church is a Saxon 
gateway : the upper part is in admirable 
preservation— the bottom has been cor- 
roded by a practice as indecent as it is sa- 
crilegious—the more to be regretted, as 
thb is one of the finest specimens of the 
style. 

The views in the neighbourhood of this 
city are singularly pleasing. The adjoin- 
ing village of Clifton was once the most 
beautiful village in Englaud, and may 
now be said to be the finest suburb. Here 
too, as well as at Bath, is the dismal sight 
of streets and crescents which have never 
been finished, the most dolorous of all 
ruins. It stands upon a hill above the 
river, which runs between high rocks and 
a hanging wood ; a scene truly magnifi- 
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cent, and wanting nothing but clearer 
water j tlie stream consists of liquid mud^ 
and the banks are hideous unless the tide 
be full, for the tide rises here not less than 
forty English feet. .The beauty of this 
scene is yearly diminishing; the rocks 
which formerly rose so immediately from 
the river side, as only to allow room for 
a path, are used as quarries. The people 
of Bristol seem (o sell every thing that can 
be sold. They sold their cross, — ^by what 
species of weight or measurement I know 
not, — ^they sold their eagle by the pound, 
and here they are selling the sublime and 
beautiful by the boat-load ! One grand 
crag which has been left untouched shows 
what mischief has already been done. 
There is a cavern near the summit of this, 
of which the arch appeared remarkably 
fine as we looked up to it from the side of 
the river. 

I tasted their famous medicinal water 
which rises at the foot of these rocks ; it 
is tepid, and so completely without any 

q4 
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V 

medicinal flavour, as to be excellent water. 
In cases of diabetes^ it possesses scnne vir- 
tue r for consumption, which it is usually 
prescribed for, none whatsoever. Several 
unhappy patients, who had been sent here 
to die at a distance from home, were crawl- 
ing out upon the parade as if to take their 
last gasp of sunshine. It was shocking to 
tee them, and it is shocking to hear how 
thoroughly the people here regard death 98 
a matter of trade. The same persoiis who 
keep the hotels furnish the funerials ; enta*- 
tain patients while they are living, and 
then, that they may accommodate them 
all through, bury them when they die. 
There came here a young man from the 
North, dying, with his isister to attend him. 
The disease sometimes, wlien it assumes 
its gentlest form, seems to terminate sud« 
denly ; and one morning, when the sister 
rose to breakfast and inquired for him, she 
found he was dead. Hia had expired du- 
ring the night ; the people of the housesaid 
they thought they might as well not dis* 
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turb her, so they had laid out the body, 
dressed it in the shroud, measured it for the 
coffin, and given all the orders — to take 
all trouble off her hands. You will think 
it scarcely possible that this scene of dis«* 
e^se and death should be a place of amuse- 
ment, where idlers of fashion resort to 
spend the summer, mingle in the pump* 
room and in the walks with the dying, and 
have their card-parties and dances within 
hearing of every passing bell. 

Half a century ago Bristol was in size 
the second city in England. Manchester 
now holds that rank, and several other 
towns have outstripped it in population » 
There is less mercantile enterprise here 

* 

than in jmy other trading English city: like 
the/old Italians, the Bristol merchants go 
oi^ in the track of their fathers, and, suc« 
ceeding to enormous fortunes, find the re- 
gular profits so great that they have no 
temptation to deviate from the beaten way. 
The port is therefore yielding its foreign 
trade to bolder competitors ; but it will al-^ 

Qd 
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ways remam the centre of a great com- 
merce with the Welsh coast, with Ireland, 
and all those inland counties which com- 
municate with the Severn, a river navi* 
gable into the very heart of the kingdom. 

There is in the streets nothing like the 
bnstle of London, nor like the business of 
Liverpool on the quays. The Quay, how- 
ever, is still a busy as well as a striking 
scene, and remains a noble monument of 
the old citizens, who made.it in the thir- 
teenth century. On one side, the shippings 
the bridges, the church towers, and the 
neighbouring hill, which overlooks the 
town of which it now makes a part, form 
a fine picture. On the other, there is the 
cathedral with the old trees in its front, and 
the distant country. A third vibw has a 
wider foreground with cranes and trees, 
and piles of goods intermingled, shipping 
of larger size, a fine row of houses upon 
a high terrace on the opposite side, and 
apart from them the Church of St. Mary 
Redclift^ which U the finest parochial 
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church in the kingdom,^ and is indeed far 
more beautiful than the cathedral. It is 
remarkable also, on this account, that it is 
the place wherein certain poems were said 
• to have been found, attributed to a priest 
in the fifteenth century, which have occa- 
sioned as great a controversy as the Gra- 
nada Relicks, and with as little reason. It 
is now admitted that they were the pro- 
duction of Ohattertou; the son of the sex- 
ton of the church, who poisoned himself 
at the age of eighteen, and is considered 
by the English as the most extraordinary 
genius that has ever appeared among 
them; 

A few years ago, when Kosciusko came 
to this city on his way to America, 
great marks of honour were shown him, 
and many^ presents made him, both by 
the municipality, and by individuals. — 
Among others, anhonestgingerbread-baker 
thought, as he was going to sea, nothing 
could be more acceptable to him than a 
noble plum-cake for the voyage : he made 

q6 
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him tlie very best which could be made, 
and a valiant one it was. It was as big 
as be could carry ; and. on the top^ which 
was as usual covered with acrustof sugar, 
was written in coloured sugar->plums — ^To 
the gallant Kosciuske* With this burthen 
the good man proceeded to the houseof the 
American consul, where Kosciusko was 
lodged, and inquired for the general. He 
was told that he was lying on the sofa (for 
his wounds were not at that time healed), 
and was too much fatigued and too unwell 
to see any one. " Oh !" said the ginger- 
bread-bak^j " he wo'nt be an^y at seeing 
me, I warrant, so show me the way up ; 
and pushing the servant forward, he fol- 
lowed him up stairs into the room. When 
however he saw the great man whom he 
was come to honour, lying on a couch, 
withJiis countenance pale^ painful, and 
emaciated, yet full of benevolence, the 
eight overpowered him ; he put down his 
cake, burst into tears like a child, and ran 
out of the roonf without speaking a singlt 
word. 
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Having set out on my return, a natural 
impatience hurries me forward. I should 
else regret that I have not procured letters 
to Bristol, and allowed • mysdf sufficient 
time to see thoroughly a city which con- 
tains many interesting objects of curiosity, 
and of which the vicinity is so exceedinglj 
beautiful. 
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Journey from Bristolto Pli/movth. — Ad-- 
vantages which the Army enjoys more 
than the Navy.r — Sailors. ^^Journey to 
Falmouth. 

We took oar seate on the coach roof at 
five in the morning, and before we got out 
of the city received positive and paSnfiil 
proof that the streets of Bristol are worse 
paved than those of any other city in Eng- 
land. The road passes by the church of 
St. Mary Redclift, which is indeed won- 
derfully fine; it is built upon broken ground, 
and there are steps ascending to it in seve- 
ral directions. I remember nothing equal 
to the eflfect which this produces. Women 
were filling their pitchers below it from a 
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fountain, the yvater of which passes through 
the cemetery ! — The houses formed a con- 
tinued street for nearly half a league; then 
the views became very striking : behind us 
was the city, on one side the rocks of Clif- 
ton, and as we advanced, we came in sight 
of the Bristol Channel. We breakfasted 
five leagues on the way at Cross, a little 
village of inns ; and then entered upon the 
marshes, thegreat^razing country of these 
parts.. 

Our next stage was to Bridgewater, 
where we crossed the Parrot by a hideous 
iron bridge. This river is remarkable^ be- 
cause the tide, instead of rising gradually, 
flows in in a head, — a phaenomenon of 
which no satisfactory explanation has yet 
been discovered. From hence we proceed- 
ed to Taunton through a tract of country 
which for its fertility and beauty is the 
boast of the island. " Ah, sir," said a 
countryman who was on the coach beside 
us, and heard us admiring it, " we have 
a saying about these western parts, 
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<* Cornwall's as uglj as u^ly canr be 9 
DevoBshire's better certainly $ 
But ^mersetshire is the best of the three^ 
And Somersetshire is the country for me,'* 

Taunton is a singularly pretty town^ 
with a church of uncommon beauty. It 
was the great scene of cruelty after Mon» 
mouth's insurrection against his uncle 
James II. 5 the greater number of the insur- 
gents being of this county. One of the pri* 
soners who was noted for being fleet of 
foot, was promised his life, if he would en- 
tertain Kirke the general with a display of 
his speed. He stripped himself naked; one 
jtnd of a rope was fastened round his neck, 
the other round the neck of a horse, and 
they ran half a mile together, the horse go- 
ing full speed. When th« general had 
been sufficiently amused, and had gratified 
his curiosity, he sent the man to be hanged» 
Judge Jefferies, whose name is beccwne pro- 
Terbially infamous, went round to finish 
his work, and condemn all whom the 
soldiers had spared. The rebel peasantry 
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were hanged up by scores, their quartern 
boiled in pitch, and set up in the streets 
and high^Yays. James would not perhaps 
so easily have lost his crown, if he had not 
alienated the hearts of the people by these 
merciless executions. Kirke escaped all 
other earthly punishment than that of hav- 
ing his name handed down from father to 
«on for everlasting execration, by abandon-* 
iug the master whom he had served so 
wickedly, and joining William. Tte 
judge received a part of his reward in this 
world : after the flight of the king, he at- 
tempted to escape in sailor's clothes, and 
the mob discovered him. They were pre- 
vented from pulling him to pieces upon the 
ispot, but before he was rescued they had 
so handled him that he just lived to be 
three days in dying. Popular fury has, 
like lightning, more frequently struck the 
innocent than the guilty ; but when it does 
strike the guilty it comes like lightning, as 
God's own vengeance, and leaves behind 
a more holy and wholesome awe, than any 
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legal execution, bow solemn soever it be 
made. 

After dinner we advanced a league and 
half to Wellington, where I saw a fine lad 
who had lost both legs by the frost in 
1798,— a melancholy proof of the severity 
of the climate, even in the mildest part of 
England. Collumpton, a poorer and smaller 
town, is three leagues farther, and another 
stage of the same length brought me once 
more to Exeter. 

Whoever has once travelled the straight 
road from Exeter to Falmouth will have 
no inclination to travel it again. Plymouth 
lay about ien leagues out of the way, and 
it would always have been a subject of re- 
gret to me if I had not now lengthened 
my journey for the sake of seeing so fa- 
mous a place. The stage was full : luckily 
a naval o3icer was inquiring for a place at 
the same time, so we took chaise toge^ 
ther. 
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Chudleigh was the first stage: about 
three hundred French prisoners were 
crowded here into a temporary prison, 
on their way to Bristol. We saw them 
{looking through^ some wooden bars at 
what was passing. Ashburton the next. 
Devonshire is certainly a fine country, 
but by no means deserving of the enco- 
miums which are passed upon it ; those 
travellers who praise it so highly must 
either have come from Cornwall, or 
have slept through Somersetshire. Its 
rivers indeed are beautiful, clear, vocal, 
stony streams, with old bridges dangerously 
narrow, and angles in them, likethe corners 
of an English mince pie, for the foot-pas- 
senger to take shelter in. From Ashbur- 
ton we reached Ivy Bridge by another easy 
stage: this is a very celebrated spot for 
its picturesque beauty, but why it should 
be so would be difficult to say. — ^A com- 
mon little bridge, over a beautiful brook, 
which runs down a little glen, on the 
banks of which arc town-looking houses 
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instead of cottages, — ^ihat kind of scene, 
of which, if you had never heard of if, you 
-would just say it is pretty,*— but which, if 
it has been previously praised, cannot but 
be seen with disappointment. 

From hence to Plymouth was 11 miles, 
the latter part through a beautiful country. 
There are two distinct towns here, Ply- 
mouth and Plymouth Dock, connected by 
a causey, and both places as ugly as can 
well be imagined . They are so called from 
the river Plym, which rises in the Devon* 
shire hills ; and, as an English author says, 
baptizing Plymston and. Plymstock' by 
the way, empties itself here into the sea. 
I know not whether there be any more in- 
teresting anecdote connected with the 
neighbourhood than the story of a dog, 
•who daily carried food to an old blind 
mastiff which lay hid in a thicket without 
the town, regularly on Sundays conveyed 
him to hisjnaster's house to dinner, and as 
regularly afterwards escorted him back to 
his covert. 
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I could not see the docks.— This jea- 
lousy on the part of Government I could 
not blame, though it deprived me of some 
gratification. The streets are swarming 
virith sailors. This extraordinary race of 
men hold the soldiers in utter contempt, 
ivhich, with their characteristic force, they 
express by this scale of comparison, — Mess- 
mate before ship-mate, ship-^mate before 
a stranger, a stranger before a dog, and a 
dog before a soldier. 

There are however some things, as I 
learnt from our fellow-traveller, in which 
the army enjoy advantages which are not 
extended to the navy. Wherever the sol- 
diers go, each regiment takes with it its 
paymaster; but sailors and marines are 
never paid any where except in England, 
however long they may be absent. Upon 
the marines this is particularly hard, as 
there is a practice of ^drafting them out 
of vessels which are going home into those 
which are to remain upon the foreign sta- 
tion. This is done to keep up the com* 
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plement) because no men are forced into 
this, as tkey are into the navy service, and 
no addition is made to it abroad, unless 
any prisoners should enter, which the 
Dutch soldiers frequently do. *^ I knew," 
said this officer, ** a private marine who 
had been nine years on a foreign station, 
and never received one farthing of pay ; and 
be would have been drafted again into ano- 
ther ship still to remain there, if the captain 
had not stated to the commander-in-chief 
that he was quite blind at night, a com- 
mon disease within the tropics/' This is 
one reason why so many men in those 
seas desert from the English ships to the 
American. 

If a regiment loses its baggage, the 
officers are allowed a sum for it in pro- 
portion to their rank ; and the allowance 
is so liberal, that in many instances their 
loss is a great gain. No such indulgence 
is granted in the navy, though theie is 
more cause for it, the baggage of a navy 
officer being fiur n^pre valuable. Tte 
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sLip is bis house and home ; it is not 
with him merely the loss of a travelling 
portmanteau ; he has his books, his charts, 
his instruments, and his cabin furniture, 
and it would require many years of ceco- 
nomy before these could be replaced from 
the savings of his pay. 

In another instance the English are 
strangely parsimonous to their navy. Other 
nations supply their men of war with 
charts, made for the express purpose ; but 
when an English ship is ordered abroad, it 
not unfrequently happens, that no good 
charts of the place where it is going are on 
board, and the master is obliged to buy 
such as he can find, and such as he can af- 
ford. Neither are time-pieces provided 
for ships of war ; though few valuable 
merchantmen are without them.— This 
is strange parsimony in so enlightened a 
government ; — assuredly it ought to pro- 
vide every thing which is necessary for 
the ship's safety. 
The orgaaization of this tremendous 
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navy is a subject of great interest to other 
maritime powers. No person can receive 
a jcomniisidcnt till;]tie ht^ ^kimed six years 
in actual service as a midshipman, and 
gonethrough an^kamination before a board 
of officeiB,ia JiOndon ; wh^ cer^inlj reject 
him, if he is not well acquainted with his 
duty. Of late years such prodigious glory 
has been obtained in tfa^e English navy, and 
•ucli large fortunes rapidly accumulated, 
that the higher classes destine their dml- 
dren to this profession, which was formerly 
left almost wholly to the people, and &i^e 
well nigh monopolized it. This is not 
detrimental to the service in any other way 
than that they are appointed to a command 
sit too early an age. The severe education 
which is required, and.^nevcir di^ioisrd 
with, makes them nocessarilj mideisland 
their profisssion, and gives th^Q, whatever 
may have been their formeHifiAitsof life, 
the true sailor chatactdr. JKAioe^t % that 
they are so infinitely superior to the army 
officersj^ who.jire in general J^onmt ..of 
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it asserted, that when Lord lOsppe^ iras at 
the head of the Admiralty^ it was oflGJcialljr 
calculated and ascertained^ thatevei^ prest 
man cost above lOOl. such was the expense 
of press-gangs^ cutters, tenders, &c. Sure- 
ly, if this statement approached even to 
truth, the evil would' have been remedied. 

Yoltiaire has the merit oif having idisco^ 
vered the physical cause of tlie superiority 
of the English at sea. ' The natives of tibup 
South of Europe navigate smooth seaS|— 
those of the North are fix)zen up during 
winter ; but the English seas aire open aU 
the year, and are navigated in long iSar): 
stormy nights, when nothing but great 
skill and incessant exertion can preserve 
the vessel. Hence ariises a degree of con- 
fidence in their sailors, which is almost 
incredible; the greater the danger, the 
greaiter is their activity : instead of shrink- 
ing from toil, every man.is at his post i— 
having no faith in miracles for itheiir deli- 
verance, they almost work miracles to de- 
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liver tliefii^elves, and/ instead of prepar^ 

ing for deatih) strain every sinew to avoid 
it. * Addied "to this coa^deiice^ ' they Uave 
also m' war ttiitt which arises from coni^tant 
success. : The' English' sailor .feel$' ihat he 
is master of die seas* \ Whatever he s^ 
18 to do him homage. He is always on/the 
lookr-otit, not with the fear of an .enemy be« 
ibre his eyes, ' but like a strong pirate with 
the hope of gain ; and when going into 
action, with an equal, or even a superior 
K>rce3 he calculates his profits as certainly 
Us if the' enemy were already taken!— 
V There," said the master of a frigate, 
when the captain did not choose to engage 
a superior French force, because he had a 
convoy in charge—" There," said he with 
a groan, " there's seven hundred pounds 
lost to me for ever."— As for fear, it is not 
In their nature. One of these men went to 
see a juggler exhibit his tricks : there hap- 
pened to be a quantity of gun-powder in 
the apartment underneath, which took 
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THE END. 
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